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Mt\)ts  d  "Bhtt  anir  Ctjiintritr* 


"  Ah  !  where  shall  we  so  sweet  a  dwelling  find  ?" 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 


I. 

Come,  shall  I  tell  you  of  a  pleasant  place, 
Where  much  of  pleasure  with  small  sadness  dwelled— 
Where  every  day  each  other  day  would  chase 
Past  our  glad  eyes,  unknowing  which  excelled  : 
For  its  fresh  air  and  exercise  dispelled 
All  sadness  from  the  bounding,  healthy  heart 
Quenched  carking  care,  and  all  ambition  quelled, 
Till  every  dweller  loved  to  play  his  part, 
And  pleasure  give  and  take  by  every  gentle  art. 

II, 

Perhaps  the  beauty  of  that  peaceful  scene 
Sprung  from  our  fancy  more  than  nature  great ; 
But  yet  throughout  its  sweet  and  wide  demesne 
Was  much  variety  and  solemn  state — 
Much  deep  soft  calm,  and  much  of  wilder  trait 
Breathed  from  the  mountain  brown,  the  fertile  glen  ; 
The  daisied  lea,  in  winter's  depth  so  green, 
And  savage  rock,  long  moor  and  mossy  fen, 
And  over-changing  sea,  and  cultured  paths    of  men. 
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III. 

There  herds  of  cattle  through  wide  pastures  strayed. 
And,  houseless,  summer — houseless,  winter  bore. 
There  tho  hei'd  wandering,  the  shy  gamecock  frayed, 
And  the  burn  coursed  ia  joyance  to  the  shore — 
There  the  tarn  glittered,  and  its  islet  wore 
A  heather  crown  of  white  and  ruby  bells. 
With  whose  small  sound  the  breath  of  Summer  played. 
And  there,  on  the  long  beach  of  sand  and  shells, 
Ye  might  the  seawaves  count,  or  muse  in  rocky  dells. 

IV. 

There  in  the  air  the  song  bird  told  his  love, 
Thrilling  so  viewless  in  the  sunny  sky — 
There  cohorts  of  grey  mists  the  breezes  drove, 
With  motion  light  and  exquisite,  on  high — 
There  the  flock  bleated,  and  the  seamew's  cry 
Through  the  long  evening  lingered  on  the  ear. 
In  blustering  night  the  wild  duck  whistled  by, 
To  strip  the  yellow  grain  that  rustled  near, 
And  busy,  lonely,  sweet  and  wild,  did  day  and  night  sppea 


But  how  can  I  rehearse  our  pleasant  life, 
Its  charm  and  innocence  from  first  to  last, 
With  sweets  of  intercourse  so  ever  rife, 
Without  one  vicious  shadow  overcast. 
Whether  eve  lingered  till  the  night  was  past, 
In  the  bright  season  of  the  summer  flower, 
Or  winter  reached  us  with  his  gleesome  blast. 
We  lived  in  lighted  hall  or  greenwood  bower. 
And  music,  song,  and  tale,  enchanted  every  hour. 


AND    CHARACTER. 
VI. 

Sweet,  there,  the  season  of  the  growing  Spring — 
Sweet  Autumn's  soft  and  sociable  hour  ; 
How  many  a.  lay  of  mighty  bard  doth  ring- 
Through  my  rapt  car  in  all  its  charm  of  power, 

'_    Linked  with  the  coming  or  the  fading  flower, 
Head  in  such  season,  lonely  or  aloud. 
IIow  many  a  walk  doth  to^my  memory  cling, 
In  those  dear  days,  to  towering  cliff,  or  proud 

To  view  the  russet  mead,  or  welcome  the  spring  cloud. 

VII. 

Sweet,  there,  when  winds  with  solemn  murmur  blew, 
Ere  spring  had  breathed  upon  the  torpid  year. 
To  eye  the  deep,  unutterable  blue, 
And  countless  stars  of  heaven — how  high  they  were  ! 
Solemn  to  watch  that  awful,  boundless  sphere, 
Whose  trembling  beams  had  travelled  from  afar, 
To  spread  his  glory,  whoso  great  hand  could  rear 
Such  stainless  dome  above  this  spot  we  mar — 
So  high,  its  mighty  worlds  diminish  to  a  star, 

VIII. 

What  man  without  religion  looks  on  these  ? 
Who  from  their  light  can  turn  and  think  about 
The  many  changes  that  this  earth  displease, 
Nor  feel  the  turmoil  of  its  fleeting  rout 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  fighting  doubt. 
Soon  calmed  when  spread  before  this  bright  array. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  thought — thus  stretching  out, 
And  thus  renewed  so  fresh  from  day  to  day, 
From  that  first  hour  wlnn  man  beneath  their  lustre  lay. 
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IX. 

Ah,  pleasing  scenes,  why  dwell  on  you  so  long  ? 

Come  let  me  tell  who  dwelt,  who  lingered  here. 

Need  I  could  measure  a  melodious  song, 

To  speak  the  manners  of  such  blessed  sphere. 

I  know  I  cannot  make  one -half  appear 

Of  all  the  concourse  that  I  knew  so  well ; 

Forgive  me,  ye  that  swelled  that  happy  throng, 

Both  when  I  overlook  and  feebly  tell  [bell. 

What  well  may  treasured  be,  when  sounds  life's  evening 

X. 

Would  I  could  show  you  as  I  saw  you  oft 
At  Beltane  pic-nic,  some  bright  day  of  May, 
"^Yheh  we'would  gatliei' — T~ inter's  garments  doffftd— , 
In  some  warm  glade,  with  bursting  green  so  gay, 
Like  Druids  welcoming  Sol's  potent  ray  ; 
Standing  with  joy  where  the  full  torrent  ran, 
Watching  the  loch's  repose,  the  glittering  bay, 
Admiring  nature  trim  her  look  so  wan. 
And  glorying  in  the  goodness  great  so^ichly  blessing  man. 

XL 

Oh,  oould  I  class  you  as  I  saw  you  then, 
In  little  groups  and  various  attitude. 
While  round  you  all  the  busy  husbandmen 
Wrought  the  small  crofts  that  gave  their  homely  food — 
Oh,  what  a  varied  picture  and  how  good 
I  should  present,  and  choice  to  look  upon — 
The  look,  and  manner,  and  habitual  mood 
In  every  gait  and  every  face  that  shone  ; 
But  ye  must  rest  content  with  work  less  fairly  done. 


AND  CHARACTER. 
XII. 


Then  let  us  fancy  'tis  the  evening  chime, 
In  Autumn's  mellow,  melancholy  reign, 
Or  that  from  nipping  slcct  in  Winter  time  ; 
As  we  assemble  each  one  hastes  to  gain 
'Iho  lustrous  warmth  that  lights  the  window  pane. 
We  meet  for  pleasure  and  instruction  all— 
To  dine,  or  dance,  or  sing — mayhap  to  feign 
The  lofty  characters  of  old — and  call 
The  mighty  dead  once  more  to  thrill  our  lighted  hall. 


xni. 

There  at  the  door  our  stewardess  appears, 
With  the  laced  cap  upon  her  grizzled  head, 
Though  on  her  face  the  withering  touch  of  years 
Is  liglitly  planted,  and  her  dark  eyes  shed 
A  light  from  which  no  force  of  youth  hath  fled. 
Alert  in  speaking,  active  in  her  pace. 
She  seems  with  business  to  be  much  bested, 
With  aye  that  inclination  on  her  face 
Self-satisfied  to  smile,  flitting  from  place  to  place. 

XIV. 

Pleasant  is  our  attendant  of  the  horse, 
As  we  assemble,  apropos,  of  him —  ; 
In  body  small,  and  small  of  manly  force, 
In  stature  short,  exceeding  slight  of  limb, 
I  know  not  whether  it  was  famine  grim, 
Had  sapped  his  strength,  or  nature  had  decreed 
He  should  be  dwarfish  from  his  birth  and  slim, 
But  though  in  years  a  man  and  shrewd  at  need. 
He  was  in  size  but  small,  a  very  child  indeed. 
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XV. 

Close  was  his  dark  brown  hair  and  curled  well, 
Hifl  tiny  features  regular  and  neat  ; 
But  very  meaningless,  the  truth  to  tell. 
Yet,  0  ye  gods,  how  quaked  the  village  street 
Beneath  his  massy  pace — the  ponderous  beat 
lie  laid  thereon  with  huge,  unwieldy  power  : 
How  his  arms  swaggered — ah,  it  was  a  treat 
To  s$e  him,  manly,  in  the  distance  lower — 
Plant  his  terrific  stride,  loom  like  an  ancient  tower. 

xvr. 

His  master  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
"With  hair  and  beard  of  a  red  rusty  hue  ; 
An  honest,  and  in  look  rao?t  simple  wight, 
"Who  thought  that  every  country  tale  was  true. 
Oft  would  he  meet  us  primed  with  something  new, 
Gathered  with  toilsome  cruising  after  dark. 
In  house  and  hamlet  through  the  winter  night ; 
For  he  loved  tales  as  doth  his  song  the  lark — 
In  Almanacks,  I'm  told,  he  was  held  wondrous  clerk. 

XVII. 

Near  by  a  crony  of  all  such  was  bred. 
Tall  once  and  stout,  though  yielding  now  to  eld  ; 
Few  were  the  thin  white  hairs  upon  his  head, 
Bold  were  his  features,  but  his  large  eye  held 
No  speculation  in  't.     lie  epoke  but  seld, 
So  Blow  his  tongue  ;  though  his  old  friends  he'd  greet 
With  store  of  anecdotes,  or  heard  or  read  : 
These  he  'd  repeat  with  oaths,  and  re-repeav, 
And  unction  most  intense  and  earnestness  complete. 


AND  CSARACTER. 

XVI 1 1. 

Near  him  there  lived  a  friend  ^yell  worth  remark, 
Whom  no  small  crowd  could  smother  out  of  sight — 
So  hroad  and  powerful  his  frame  and  stark  ; 
And  although  corpulent,  with  all  his  might 
Of  brawn  and  bone  for  action,  still  as  wight 
As  when  in  youth  his  prowess  was  renowned. 
He  had  a  soul  defied  all  careful  cark, 
And  still  his  head  with  close  curled  hair  was  crowned. 
As  with  his  native  sun  his  manly  face  was  browned. 

XIX. 

Lamed  by  an  accident  some  years  before 
Not  unreluctant  did  he  then  entrust 
His  stately  steps  to  two  stout  staves  he  bore. 
On  whicli  he  leaned  like  Hercules  a  bust, 
When  with  bright  gleo  and  animated  gust 
He  would  dilate  on  some  portentous  feat 
Wrought  on  a  giant  levelled  with  the  dust  , 
Or  champion  cowed,  or  baffled  vexed  athlete 
That  Milo  might  respect,  or  Ajax  fear  to  meet 

XX. 

Full  five  and  twenty  feet  he  leapt  in  youth, 
Far  from  his  arm  the  putting-stone  was  flung  : 
He  danced  most  gracefully,  and  did  in  sooth 
In  every  exercise  excel  when  young  : 
With  loud  applause  a  circus  might  have  rung 
For  one  he  practised  with  his  horse  at  cpeed. 
When  on  the  sands,  oft\  over,  on  he  sprung  ; 
One  strong  hand  grasping  by  the  mane  his  steed, 
And  thus  for  many  yards  he  'd  gazing  wonder  feed. 
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XXI. 

With  him  was  one  whose  head  was  full  of  lore, 
As  packed  with  strength,  prodigious  was  his  make  ; 
Handsome  his  face,  manly  the  look  it  wore  ; 
And  from  his  large  blue  eye  a  lustre  broke 
Of  wit  and  intellect,  for  whose  bright  sake 
We  lingered  round  him  till  the  morning  hour, 
When  oft  with  charm  of  eloquence  he  spake — 
Well  could  he  write,  and  well  with  withering  power 
Make  folly  hide  its  head,  and  dire  oppression  cower. 

XXII. 

Another,  very  different  from  him, 
Gave  much  amusement  in  a  different  way  ; 
With  vanity  o'erflowing  to  the  brim, 
He  was  not  handsome,  and  had  not  a  ray 
Of  wit — small  sense — but  aimed  at  being  gay 
In  habit,  dress  and  gait  ;  and  sought  to  school 
His  mind  in  all  the  small  talk  of  the  day. 
He  judged  all  human  things  by  snobbish  rule, 
So  thorough  coxcomb  he,  and  most  consummate  fool. 

XXIII. 

With  like  things  like  are  well  agreed, 
A  friend  of  his  would  sometimes  on  us  wait, 
A  stout  and  personable  man  indeed, 
'J'hough  with  small  mind  his  mass  to  agitate  : 
Poor  was  his  judgment,  but  his  thought  was  great, 
And  rare  the  mood  his  swelling  fancy  took — 
His  Tapid  face  he  thought,  and  solemn  state 
Of  bulk  and  tallness  with  one  single  look 
Captured  a  lady's  heart  spite  of  what  pains  he  took. 


AND   CHARACTER. 

XXIV. 

Another  friend  of  theirs  we  seldom  saw, 
Was  trim  and  dapper,  of  light  airy  gait  ; 
Across  his  swelling  breast  without  a  flaw. 
His  double-breasted  coat  all  creaseless  sate  : 
He  stood,  though  short,  preposterously  straight  ; , 
Had  yellovT  hair,  and  bushy  yellow  beard, 
And  walked  majestic  with  his  happy  mate; 
His  clear  faint  treble  was  right  often  heard 
In  rapartec  of  wit,  the  poor  goose  thought  was  feared. 

XXV. 

And  one  we  had  most  like  an  active  man, 
In  constant  motion,  fidgettiug  about, 
For  ^y^r  ?.?  the  shininer  dav  beiran. 
His  functions  pouring  in  a  perfect  rout 
On  his  excited  brain,  first  made  him  doubt 
■Which  of  the  twenty  things  he  had  to  do 
He  should  begin  with.     Then  he'd  jump  and  flout, 
Flying  from  one  thing  to  another  so. 
And  never  cease  till  night  forth  from  the  east  would  flow. 

XXVI. 

But  no  effect  from  all  this  seeming  grew, 
And  not  one  peg  moved  all  this  vast  turmoil; 
Again  he'd  rise  upon  the  morrow  new, 
And  yet  again  his  fervid  heart  would  boil 
With  the  same  fussy  mock  of  care  and  toil. 
In  sooth  he  did  this  from  a  selfish  end, 
For  if  he  stayed,  Time  from  his  nonsense  drew 
A  deep  revenge;  for  he  would  phantoms  send 
For  every  moment  lost,  his  weary  heart  to  rend. 
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XXVII. 

We  had  besides  a  metapliysic  sage, 
Tall,  thin,  and  slightly  stooping  in  his  gait, 
A  man  of  venerable  look  and  age, 
Whose  years  and  care  had  all  been  dedicate 
From  dust  and  cobwebs  to  elucidate 
And  dire  neglect  the  principles  of  thought. 
With  what  sobriety  would  he  engage 
In  his  wide  sphere !     How  poise  the  phrase  that  taught 
The  standard  firm  of  faith  to  those  his  wisdom  sought  ! 

XXVIII. 

Of  sage  experience,  how  he  could  discourse, 
And  reasonings,  a  posteriori,  led  ! 
Range  Intuitions,  tell  their  lawful  force, 
Triumphant  gather  all  the  rays  they  shed, 
And  reap  the  harvest  in  the  mind  they  bred  I 
Ah  !  how  he  could  define  !     First  on  this  side, 
And  now  on  that — of  new  coined  words  what  stores 
He  poured  !     What  stately  fabric  edified 
To  scorn  the  vain  assaults  of  petty  carper's  pride  ! 

XXIX. 

Kind  was  his  nature,  generous  his  heart, 
And  many  a  deed  of  his  "  smelled  sweet  to  heaven," 
With  genuine  gentleness  he  would  impart 
Out  of  the  store  the  Bountiful  had  given. 
The  needy  desolate  was  never  driveu 
With  a  harsh  word  from  him  or  harsher  eye, 
Nor  judged  too  nicely  he  betwixt  the  smart 
Of  suffering  and  that  vile  hypocrisy. 
And  mean  deceit,  that  speak  and  ever  live  a  lie. 
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XXX. 

With  him  came  one  of  hale  and  healthy  look, 
And  age  of  rigorous  regularity; 
His  mind  as  clear  as  water  of  the  brook 
O'er  rocks  that  rolls  hoarse-singing  rapidly. 
Litlle  he  dreamed  in  vacant  reverie, 
And  easily  to  every  theme  he  brought 
Tlie  shrewd,  keen,  quick,  and  practised  faculty, 
With  ready  force  and  clear  perception  fraught 
That  lodged  his  head,  a  pyramid  of  lucid  thought. 

XXXI. 

'Twas  rare  to  see  his  nostril  quiver  proud, 
And  his  eye  flash  with  momentary  flame, 
When  his  keen  humour,  or  wide  knowledge  cowed 
Some  big  pufi'ed  bully,  much  intent  on  fame, 
With  doubtful  theme,;^or  some  outlandish  name. 
Who  tried  to  mock  the  master  intellect — 
Whose  strength  was  hid  from  blockhead's  view  by  cloud 
Of  vanity  :  such  confidence  he  wrecked 
On  rocks  of  wit  and  thought,  more  hard  than  fools  suspect. 

XXXII. 

Another  came  and  went,  no  constant  guest — 

Indeed  he  was  not  constant  much  in  au^ht 

Change  was  the  thing  of  all  he  loved  the  best. 
At  every  novelty  by  turns  he  caught, 
And  with  new  things  his  mind  for  ever  frauo-ht. 
Plis  voice  was  mellow,  and  his  eye  was  bright, 
And  both  be  sure  helped  rarely  to  invest 
With  an  attraction  every  brilliant  flio-ht — 
Winged  in  a  rapid  mind,  of  lustrous  words  and  light. 
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XXXIII. 

He  was  our  only  Man  of  Genius  this, 
And  as  that  phrase  means  everything  in  small, 
So  was  he  poet,  critic,  and  I  wis, 
A  rhetor,  scholar,  thinker — in  short  all 
The  good  and  great  things  that  can  man  befall. 
In  talk  he  was  expert,  in  music  skilled. 
And  nothing  to  his  mind  could  come  amiss; 
But  yet  his  soul  no  single  purpose  filled. 
For  whose  sweet  sake  to  hold  all  vain  distraction  stilled. 

XXXIV. 

Another  was  there  full  of  noble  grace 
In  each  large  limb  as  wild  bird  in  the  air. 
Blended  persuasion  and  command  his  face, 
So  firm,  fixed,  soul-like  the  expression  there. 
His  clustering  locks,  less  kin  to  dark  than  fair, 

[  I  Waved  but  not  curled  round  even  brows  and  broat... 

f    Marked  by  still  power  more  than  thought  or  care — 
A  man  of  little  flame,  calm,  cold  he  stood, 

Less  prone  to  storm  than  sadness  in  his  angry  mood 

XXXV. 

I  never  knew  what  sent  him  to  this  place. 
And  much  I  fear  he  stayed  with  us  too  long  ; 
For  well  he  spoke  when  any  puzzling  case 

Distracted  souls,  confused  'tween  right  and  wrong  ; 

And  though  I  grieved  when  'mid  our  careless  throng 

He  ceased  to  live,  on  nobler  issues  bent, 

I  yet  was  pleased  to  think  his  manly  face 

Wore  now  the  look  of  thought  and  grave  intent, 
Where  ardour,  judgment,  care,  with  happiness  were  blent. 


AND   CHARACTER.  ^^ 


XXXYI. 

We  had  two  brothers  in  our  pleasant  seat 
Who  long  dwelt  with  U3,  if  not  of  us  still. 
In  person  like,  well  shaped,  perdie.  and  neat, 
And  of  their  colour  brown  as  hfeather  hill. 
Which  dews  and  solemn  clouds  with  moisture  fill  ; 
But  in  their  tastes  and  talents  diverse  quite— 
The  heart  of  one  with  the  soft  passions  beat, 
And  took  much  pleasance  from  love's  sweet  delight, 
Of  missives  due  by  day,  and  meetings  dear  at  night. 

XXXVII. 

The  other  and  the  elder  loved  to  dream 
Amid  the  calm  of  academic  grove, 
And  watch  from  day  to  day  for  some  stray  beam 
Of  Truth's  great  sun  to  cheer  him  when  he  strove 
With  dogged  might  his  argument  to  prove. 
Withal,  he  was  as  idle  as  the  sand 
For  those  orations  which  we  hoped  would  stream 
From  his  melodious  lip  with  murmur  bland, 
Like  some  great  river's  course  along  a  weary  land. 

XXXVIII. 

With  them  came  one  of  somewhat  lonelier  mood 
Who  loved  to  look  and  look,  and  dream  and  dream. 
Sauntering  he  wandered— thoughtfully  he  stood 
By  the  still  byeways,  down  the  running  sti^m ; 
But  did  not  tell,  or  could  not  tell,  the  theme 
That  held  his  mind  so  occupied,  so  lone. 
The  waving  field,— the  storm,— the  rocking  wood, 
Were  his  prime  pleasures,  and  the  grey  drift  blown 
By  the  swift  flying  winds,  and  the  wild  tempest's  moan. 
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XXXIX. 

The  next  I  mention  he  was  one  whose  tongue 
Gave  much  amusement  with  its  jolly  talk  ; 
His  very  look  was  comical  and  flung 
A  might  of  mirth  no  gravity  could  balk 
On  all  he  said — his  tones,  his  voice,  his  walk. 
He  made  theology  his  chiefest  mark, 
Although  so  merry  that  he  often  sung, 
As  says  Dan  Chaucer,  that  old  English  spark, 
Our  ancient  ballad  tales  "as  sotely  as  a  lark." 

XL. 

A  man  of  business  made  some  little  stay 
Once  on  a  time  within  that  charmed  spot; 
In  person  short, — of  stony  eye  and  grey, 
And  broad  pale  face,  though  mild,  yet  lighted  not 
With  meteor-flash  of  kindly  feeling  shot 
From  the  warm  beating  heart.     He  must  have  felt 
Our  pleasant  life  an  uncongenial  lot, 
For  Mammon  was  the  god  to  whom  he  knelt. 
And  ever  by  the  rule  of  one,  two,  three,  he  dealt. 

XLI. 

So  he  made  off  and  left  us  nothing  loth  ; 
For  not  a  soul  of  all  of  us  was  moved 
To  like  the  quibbling  son  of  mischief's  growth. 
Who  so  of  strict  legality  approved, 

-    And  by  the  square  of  subtle  quiddits  loved 
To  set  his  heartless  conduct.     Law  and  strife 
Him  much  delighted,  which  the  courts  behoved 
To  settle,  and  to  town  with  child  and  wife 

He  went,  to  cheat  and  shuffle  through  his  shred  of  life. 
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XLII. 

A  young  licentiate  of  the  Scottish  Kirk 
Came  here  in  summer  when  the  suns  are  bright ; 
Staid  was  his  carriage  and  his  face  was  mirk 
As  skies  that  hover  betwixt  dark  and  light 
When  evening  midway  meets  the  train  of  night. 
Oily  his  tongue,  slow  and  composed  his  speech 
With  points  as  polished  as  a  shining  dirk; 
For  even  on  trivial  themes  he  loved  to  reach 
At  that  high  pompous  style  some  practise  when  they  preach. 

XLIII. 

Much  did  he  love  with  large  white  knot  and  gown, 
To  fill  the  pulpit  in  the  people's  eyes, 
And  with  sly  glee,  suppressed  with  solemn  frovfn, 
Expatiate  on  the  wickedness  that  lies 
In  common,  carnal  hearts  ;  and  then  he'd  rise 
Warmed  with  his  subject,  and  his  words  would  flow 
Unmindful  of  the  wing  of  Time  that  flics 
And  ceaseth  not  at  any  bidding.     No, 
Not  even  when  young  Divines  their  brilliant  rhetoric  show, 

XLIV. 

On  weekdays  wandering  solemnly  and  slow, 
All  garbed  in  black  to  cane  and  gloves  was  he  ; 
All,  save  his  neckerchief,  as  white  as  snow, 
And  smooth  starched  shirt  like  bloom  of  hawthorn  tree  ; 
Most  fond  of  ladies'  sweet  society, 
Flirting  and  compliment  our  Preacher  was, 
And  little  pleased  if  eloquence  should  be 
Ascribed  to  living  soul.    For  why?    Because 
The  words  admired  were  weak — the  sermons  full  of  flaws. 
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XLV. 

And  then  he'd  launch  into  a  moving  strain 
Of  solemn  deep  and  philosophic  tone; 
Distilling  on  the  ladies'  ears  like  rain 
On  roads  where  weary  dust  about  is  blown — 
In  which,  by  reasoning,  it  was  plainly  shown 
No  envy  lived  within  his  feeling  heart, 
Nor  other  interest  had  it  ever  known 
Save  of  the  cause  for  which  he  strove,  apart 
From  every  selfish  hope,  and  every  taking  art. 

XLVI. 

A  friend  of  his,  a  jolly  chap  enough, 
Was  in  the  pulpit  anything  but  fine  ; 
His  mind  was  framed  of  such  i-ebellious  stuff 
And  tortured  so  with  logical  design. 
He  lo\ed  to  labour  in  a  modelled  line 
Of  self-imposed,  and  hard,  and  rigid  thought, 
Which  he  esteemed  scholastic  discipline — 
Hence  fruitless  processes  of  words  he  caught, 
And  if  he  looked  for  truth — an  ergo  for  it  sought. 

XLVII. 

His  sermons  were  a  mental  exercise  : 
First  he  considered  how  he  should  arrange, 
Then  sub-divide  ;  yet  keep  the  unities 
While  he  would  treat  his  hearers  to  a  change 
Of  every  side  of  common  things  or  strange 
That  could  be  brought. in  any  slight  degree 
To  show  resemblance  by  his  subtleties 
In  sound  or  sense  unto  his  themes, — while  he 
By  measure  guaged  his  task  and  formal  theory. 
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XLVIII. 

This  was  esteemed  an  intellectual  style, 
And  by  hard-headed  mortals  much  admired, 
Who  scorned  the  graceful  and  contemned  the  wile 
Of  polished  words  and  sentiment  that  fired 
Their  soft  and  tender  friends  ;— thcmsclveg  aspired 
Unto  the  mountain  top  of  orthodoxy  ; 
So  in  their  fervent  zeal,  they  never  tired, 
If  metaphysic  proved  their  faith  to  be 
Founded  impregnable  in  deep  theology. 

XLIX. 

Another  preacher,  was  a  modest  man, 
Shy  and  retiring,  and  but  seldom  seen, 
Little  of  stature,  very  thin  and  wan, 
And  bent  with  study,  but  his  eye  was  keen  ; 
And  in  his  ardour  it  gleamed  bright,  I  ween. 
With  the  deep  feeling  of  an  earnest  mind; 
His  voice  of  pasfiou  and  his  action  then 
As  swayed  his  thesis  in  its  course  inclined 
Like  forest  leaves  that  wave  before  the  warbling  wind. 

L. 

We  thought  it  was  a  treat  of  no  mean  sort 
To  sit  and  watch  this  sweet  and  pious  grace 
That  drew  so  many  to  the  sacred  court, 
But  little  used  to  tread  that  solemn  place  ; 
To  see  the  glow  that  lit  his  dark,  thin  face,' 
And  hear  his  voice  of  fervent  melody, 
With  illustrations  lighting  up  the  case 
He  dealt  with: — pleasing,  teaching,  and  yet  free 
From  the  false  gaudy  show  that  glitters  speciously. 
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LI. 

With  him  a  gentleman  of  massy  frame — 
Right  oft  was  mentioned  and  sometimes  was  seen, 
Seldom,  howe'er,  into  our  seat  he  came, 
For  much  transaction  on  liis  shoulders  lean ; 
And  active  life  he  loveth  best,  I  ween. 
His  will,  determined  and  original, 
Moves  with  strong  impulse  a  perception  keen, 
Which  scorns,  majhap,  the  thoughts  and  fancies  all, 
That  on  the  calmer  mind  soft  as  the  snowflakes  fall. 

LII. 

For  he  is  ever  active,  ready  aye, 
And  energetic  to  direct  the  course 
Of  all  the  floating  matter  of  the  day. 
To  bear  on  practice  in  his  sharp  discourse. 
Then  on  each  word  he  doth  confer  new  force, 
By  his  bold  manner  and  firm  dauntless  tone; 
These,  with  plain  feelings,  sprung  from  manly  source 
And  testing  reasoning,  leave  unturned  no  stone 
Whereto  might  sin,  perchance,  for  hope  or  help  have  flown. 

LIII. 

I  cannot  mention  in  a  fitter  place, 
Than  in  such  worshipful  society, 
One  needing  much  enlightenment  and  grace. 
Though  sometimes  full  of  kindly  pleasantry. 
More  amiably  sweet  no  soul  could  be 
When  all  went  square  unto  his  will  supreme. 
More  hearty,  happily  jocose,  than  he; 
It  would  not  enter  in  your  mind  to  dream. 
At  such  an  hour  his  soul  with  such  black  brood  would  teem. 
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LIV. 


When  his  brow  scowled  with  fury  like  the  storm, 
And  his  eye  lowered  and  his  tongue  would  rage, 
And  pour  a  vehement  abuse  and  warm, 
Inflamed  like  war-horse  when  the  troops  engage, 
Hot  on  his  foes  of  any  sex  or  age. 
And  all  for  what?     A  word  stirred  up  the  blaze; 
A  slight  dispute  this  evil  would  uncage 
In  one  who  worshipped  his  own  will  and  ways, 
And  yet  he  aimed  to  earn  heav'n's  self-denying  bays. 

LV. 

Ah  me!  what  self-deception  rules  our  hearts: 
How  much  we  need  a  wise  reflection  all; 
How  much  to  seek  that  mercy  which  imparts 
Light  in  the  struggles  which  our  life  befai. 

0  may  the  righteous  and  great  Judge  not  call 
To  a  strict  count  the  many  times  we  sin 

In  open  deed,  or  in  that  secret  pall 
Of  thought  concealed,  whence  the  deep  griefs  begin, 
Which  hide  the  sacred  way,  the  humble  cross  did  win. 

LVI. 

1  must  not  pass  a  man  of  middle  age. 
Of  solemn  serious  feature  and  severe, 
And  grave  deportment,  like  a  stoic  sage — 
In  manner  stern.    Who  always  did  appear 
As  dark  and  chill  amid  all  genial  cheer. 
As  if  lie  scowled  on  Satan's  baffled  wile, 
Sober  and  plain,  withal  he  was  so  near 

To  the  last  penny  of  the  lucre  vile, 
He  would  exact  his  own,  nor  give  nor  lend  the  while. 
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LVIl. 


All  gentle  feelings  of  the  soul  were  naught 
To  one  who  trod  such  gloomy  pilgrimage; 
For  dark  forehodings  'gainst  his  race  he  sought, 
More  than  for  mercj  in  the  sacred  page. 
His  Christian  hero  was  the  man  who'd  wage, 
And  waver  not,  a  warfare  dark  and  deep, 
'Gainst  every  difference  with  deadly  gage, 
Nor  leave  the  thunder  of  the  law  to  sleep, 
But  call  its  lightnings  forth,  and  hid  its  tempest  sweep. 

LVIII. 

Of  long  soul  exercise  he  much  approved, — 
INIost  when  the  practice  could  be  widely  known  ; 
To  talk  or  read  of  such  all  men  behoved, 
If  not  to  mark  in  a  thick  note  book  down, 
Like  him,  how  many  hours  each  day  had  flown 
In  such  communings.     A  stout  Calvinist, 
He  gave  all  other  "  ists"  a  deadly  frown; 
Spoke  of  his  master  oftener  than  of  Christ, 
And  judgment, more  than  "Peace  and  righteousness  have 
kissed." 

LIX. 

In  every  pleasure  that  another  loved. 
He  saw  a  devil  lurking  to  destroy; 
He  censured  freely,  and  was  never  moved 
To  grief,  but  sternly  smiled,  if  some  rare  toy. 
Some  lustrous  hope  the  minds  of  men  employ. 
Were  shattered  in  Time's  course.     He  triumphed  glad 
Should  any  manner  sorrow  damp  the  joy 
He  little  loved  to  see;  for,  always  sad, 
He  in  his  rigid  forms  an  only  pleasure  had. 
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LX. 


Strange,  men  should  be  who  form  their  piet  j, 
By  systems,  dicta,  given  out  by  men, 
Who  hear  their  rabbis  as  respectfully 
As  if  some  pontiflFs  of  the  tongue  and  pen 
Had  come  to  subjugate  their  souls  again. 
Strange,  that  we  will  n«t  to  the  fountain  go, 
From  faith  and  virtue  look  to  charity, 
The  crowning  glory  of  the  Christian's  brow. 
With  kindliness  to  all  the  virtue  next  below. 

LXI. 

A  rough  and  rude  attendant  with  him  came, 
Coarse,  common,  big,  with  a  loud  bawling  roice, 
A  shameless  face,  and  stout  and  burly  frame; 
You  would  have  thought  him  one  who  would  rejoice 
In  sense,  and  of  its  pleasures  make  an  early  choice.  ' 
And  so  in  sooth  he  did;  but,  sti-ange  to  say, 
That  form  of  evil  he  did  so  reclaim 
That  callous,  selfish,  still,  he  said  a  ray 
Of  heavenly  truth  had  touched  and  turned  his  evil  way. 

LXII. 

I  need  not  say  he  lied;  the  holy  truth 
Moved  him  as  little  as  it  had  before; 
No  awful  reverence,  no  sacred  ruth, 
Had  reached  his  life  to  sanctify  its  core. 
And  change  the  sordid  character  it  bore. 
He  spoke  of  heaven  now,  and  Christ,  and  God, 
And  his  conversion,  and  the  wrath  in  store  , 
Bold  and  repulsive,  for  the  loud-mouthed  sod 
Rattled  and  roared  his  themes  without  respect  abroad. 
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LXIII. 

With  him  a  youth  did  como,  smooth  faced  and  young, 
Dark  haired,  and  with  a  pale  and  sallow  cheek. 
The  secret  cunning  of  his  heart  had  flung 
A  veil  over  the  thoughts  he  did  not  dare  to  speak, 
So  that  all  held  him  civil,  soft,  and  meek; 
And  it  was  long  before  by  chance  'twas  found, 
How  did  his  soul  with  wicked  passions  reek, 
How  vile  bad  sentiments  themselves  had  wound 
About  his  heart  defiled,  corrupting  it  around. 

LXIV. 

God  only  knows  the  secret  life  he  led, 
The  gross  pollution  of  his  heart  and  mind; 
How  he  debased  the  purest  things,  and  fed 
His  thought  and  fancy  with  the  rankest  kind 
Of  tainted  evil  and  perversion  signed 
With  Baal's  mark  upon  its  lowering  brow; 
It  made  us  sick  such  pestilence  to  find 
Within  a  soul,  prepared  to  poison  now, 
And  damn  its  gifts  at  last  in  such  vile  miry  slough. 

LXV. 

We  knew  a  man  and  so  indeed  did  they, 
In  very  decent  fair  capacity, 
Steady  in  business  as  the  coming  day, 
But  far  too  earnestly  intent  to  be 
In  the  top  place  of  every  company 
Engaging  him.     Bright  honour's  noble  pride 
That  scorns  all  mean  pretence  and  trickery, 
He  valued  not,  but  fawned  on  every  side, 
Aud  practised  in  the  meanest  sort,  deceiving  far  and  wide. 
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LXVI. 

O'er  a  more  carnal  man  day  ne'er  did  roll, 
He  had  no  more  religion  than  a  cow, 
And  never  felt  one  impulse  in  his  soul 
Of  great,  grand  consciousness  in  which  to  bow, 
More  than  the  cattle  on  the  hills  that  low. 
He  was  so  satisfied  in  sense  and  time  ; 
No  faith  he  longed  for  passing  earth  below  ; 
But  went  to  church  to  worship  like  a  mime — 
Look  at  the  ladies  dressed — long  for  the  parting  chime, 

LXVIL 

Turn  we  to  one  born  in  a  cottage  poor, 
Whose  foot,  since  first  it  touched  the  mother  earth, 
Had  seldom  trod  upon  a  wooden  floor; 
Whose  every  day  shone  on  him  near  the  hearth 
That  warmed  his  parents  at  his  distant  birth; 
Who  lived  the  simple  life  that  they  had  led ; 
Tilling  the  ground  jn  plenty  and  in  dearth, 
Watching  the  fields  his  sires  and  him  had  fed — 
Moved  by  the  things  alone,  such  life  eventless  bred. 

LXVIII. 

This  common  round  was  sanctified  by  grace. 
And  raised  by  virtue  like  a  patriarch's  old  ; 
Then  was  the  homely  peasant  taught  to  trace 
In  heaven  and  earth  the  glories  that  unfold 
Their  presence,  richer  than  the  mines  of  gold, 
To  one  who  looks  with  such  awakened  eyes 
As  light  the  soul  like  Spring  the  lifeless  wold, 
Till  melts  the  winter  of  the  heart  with  sighs 
Of  warm  creative  love,  and  mercy's  pleading  cries. 
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LXIX. 

What  can  it  need  more  than  such  thoughts  as  these,  • 
Such  feeling  moving  in  the  "heart  of  hearts" — 
To  purifiy,  to  elevate,  to  please  ? 
For  these  are  things  which  Grod  himself  imparts 
Direct,  to  bless  and  shield  against  the  smarts 
Of  earth  below,  and  fit  for  heaven  above  : 
And  knowing  these  the  spirit  upwards  darts 
With  boundless  faith,  and  animated  love. 
No  matter  in  what  place  its  warm  affections  move. 

LXX. 

Come  to  this  peasant's  eottagc  door  and  look. — 
See,  o'er  the  mountains  hangs  the  orb  of  day  ; 
His  beams  are  streaming  on  the  window  nook — 
His  yellow  beams,  to  night  that  haste  away  ; 
From  Sabbath  calling  with  next  rising  ray. 
Closed  the  sweet  gospel  of  the  latest  Seer, 
The  poor  man  stands  in  his  rich  tongue  to  pray  ; — 
Like  him  that  Father  Purns  bath  made  so  dear — 
The  massy  peasent  he,  and  mighty  poet's  peer. 

LXXI.    1 

Professor  Wilson  was  no  finer  man, 
And  in  that  style,  so  masculine  and  grand, 
With  bushy  hair  and  face  of  sunny  tan — 
A  deep  rich  voice  and  powerful,  though  bland — 
A  light  firm  step,  a  broad  and  massy  hand, 
A  bright  keen  eye,  a  bold  and  open  brow — 
A  gait  as  straight  and  graceful  as  a  wand : 
Such  he  was  who  riseth  in  my  mem'ry  now, 
And  moves  my  heart  to  think  how  must  the  mighty  go. 
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LXXII. 

A  brighter  spirit  never  shone  than  he, 
Or  scattered  gems  more  joyous  in  hi?  waj; 
Strong  in  himself,  jet  could  he  tender  be, 
Wise,  philosophic,  jovial,  sad  or  gay; 
Master  in  prose,  fine  in  poetic  lay. 
He  rung  a  wide  and  rapid  interchange 
Of  every  theme—like  wilful  winds  that  stray 
As  lists  them  best — past  common  things  or  strano-e. 
So  when  his  shadows  speak  nought  stops  their  genial  ran«-e. 

LXXIII. 

The  manly  voice,  the  calm  and  gentle  eye, 
The  honest  smile,  the  wide  and  feeling  heart, 
The  man  of  every  kindness,  pass  not  by 
Who  loved  his  secret  sympathy  impart, 
Who  never  gave  and  often  healed  a  smart; 
Hiding  a  slip — the  opposite  of  Ham, 
E'en  should  dishonoured  pride  before  him  lie; 
Patient  with  meekness,  mailed  against  a  sham — 
Now  dost  thou  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb? 

LXXIV. 
One  lady  in  this  fairy  place  was  Queen, 
So  good,  so  graceful,  and  so  fair  was  she; 
Tall,  but  else  cast  in  time's  most  golden  mean 
Her  form,  where  softness  clung  to  dignity, 
Like  ivy  round  the  rough  and  rugged  tree; 
Her  face  was  bright  and  honest  as  (he  day, 
With  lustre  radiant  from  the  soul  within, 
But  whether  peace,  or  hope,  or  thought's  firm  sway. 
Reigned  in  its  sweetness  most,  'twere  hard  in  sooth  to  say. 
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LXXY. 

Nor  fair  nor  dark,  the  rich  and  massy  fold 

Of  crisped  hair,  so  carefully  disposed 

Off  her  hroad  forehead,  beautifully  rolled  , 

O'er  the  white  neck,  leaving  her  face  exposed, 
'    la  which  the  brow  reigned  regal,  and  the  eye  disclosed 

A  mine  of  wealth,  and  the  lip  rudded  fair. 

Ah,  mel   it  was  enchantment  to  behold 

The  graceful  motion  of  that  lady  there, 
"When  night  into  the  hall  its  happy  lustre  bare. 

LXXVII 

For  while  she  stayed  "  'twas  merry  in  our  hall," 
And  gladness  in  our  mixed  company; 
And  when  she  left,  not  one  amongst  us  all 
But  grieved  to  lose  this  "  beauty  bright  of  blee," 
As  we  had  learned  from  ancient  poesy, 
To  call  our  "fair  heart's  queen;"  for  many  a  strain 
In  praise  of  her  we  sung,  and  sweetly  she 
Received  each  little  meed,  and  smiled,  nor  vain 
Esteemed  the  simple  toll  of  the  vexed  poet's  brain. 

LXXVIII. 

Moping  we  sat,  and  moping  wandered  far. 
Dreaming  through  tasks  she  had  inspired  so  well, 

1    From  morning  hour  until  the  evening  star 
Threw  its  pale  lustre  over  moor,  and  fell. 
We  felt  her  absence  like  a  lonely  knell, 
Till  shame,  grief,  hope,  lit  up  the  soul  again 
With  courage,  nerving  for  life's  sternest  war 
Some  few  who  fretted  as  in  savage  den. 

When  this  bright  star  of  life  had  flitted  from  our  ken. 
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LXXIX. 

Another  lady  used  to  visit  here. 
Svreet  shoue  the  spirit  in  her  calm  pale  face, 
Though  sober,  staid,  and  somewhat  sad,  I  fear. 
Thought  and  experience  set  their  sterling  trace 
On  her  firm  brow,  that  asked  no  softer  grace. 
Her  head  was  shaped  a  dwelling  place  of  mind, 
And  her  eye  lighted  the  like  sober  cheer 
Of  chastened  wisdom,  as  her  face  designed, — 
All  save  the  pretty  lip  so  playful  and  refined. 

LXXX. 

Such  mellow  sweetness  lingered  in  her  voice, 
It  held  the  listener  in  a  pleased  suspense; 
Her  cultured  accent  and  her  language  choice 
Adorned  the  tone  of  unpretending  sense 
Investing  all  her  wide  experience. 
Kind  was  her  heart,  her  disposition  mild, 
Grateful  the  mode  in  which  she  would  dispense 
To  all  alike  the  attention  due  ;  a  child 
Sho  would  not  overlook,  this  damsel  undefiled. 

LXXXI. 

Another  must  I  tell  of — Heart  of  the  faast, 
The  name  she  went  by  for  her  joyous  glee, 
Though  mentioned  last,  in  our  esteem  not  least 
Of  all  our  gay  and  lovely  rout  was  she. 
What  taste,  what  pretty  changes  used  to  be, 
AVhat  neatness  in  her  dress  I  how  jrlittered  fair 
On  her  white  wrist  the  sparkling  jewellery  ! 
Or  lay  eclipsed  amid  her  golden  hair, 
Whose  tresses  clustered  rich  like  Absalom's,  and  raro. 
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LXXXII 

Cloudless  the  lustre  of  her  merry  eye, 
Ringing  her  laugh,  and  exquisite  her  smile, 
As  from  the  dawn  away  dark  vapours  fly, 
So  could  her  voice  all  gravity  beguile. 
With  pearly  glitteranee  of  her  teeth  the  while. 
Good  humoured  so,  she  never  auger  showed, 
This  littlo  lady  of  each  merry  yrile, 
But  played  and  sang,  and  danced,  and  boldly  rode, 
Graceful  and  well  did  all— Sun  of  our  bright  abode. 

LXXXIII. 
I  pass  by  many,  pleasant  and  benign, 
And  but  so  pleasant,  who  might  else  appear, 
A  finer  hand  it  would  require  than  mine, 
To  graft  with  verse  their  living  virtue  here, 
Nor  with  the  touch  its  glossy  polish  sear. 
Good,  honest,  fair,  ye  pass  in  long  review. 
Before  mine  eyes  ;  with  recognition  shine 
Your  fancied  looks,  until  I  smile  to  you. 
And  greet  you  with  pleased  eye  and  bid  you  kind  adieu. 

LXXXIV. 

For,  ah  !  before  me,  see  a  figure  stand. 
With  look  inflexible  and  eye  so  cold; 
A  lip  is  his  that  moves  but  to  command, 
A  foot  that  rests  not  throughout  years  untold, 
A  gripe  no  living  mortal  may  unfold. 
Lo!  how  he  smiles,  and  all  this  rout  away 
Break  like  a  wave  upon  a  rocky  land; 
Hail!  shadows  hail! — Farewell  glad  scene  and  gay, 
Time  hints  his  changeless  will— Pass  Phantoms,  and  obey. 
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For  it  was  their  feist  day. 

'Ihey  said 
Ot  Peblis  to  the  Play. 

Old  I'oEM. 


A  village  looks  the  keen  aud  lucid  north 

Full  in  the  blue  and  weather-beaten  face. 

Before  it  lies  a  long  and  winding  bay. 

Within  whose  shelter,  in  the  gloom  and  storm, 

When  winter  revels  o'er  the  roughening  sea, 

Full  many  a  coasting  brig,  and  drudging  sloop, 

And  tempest-baffled  bark  at  anchor  ride. 

At  rest  from  wind  and  tossing  wave  without. 

Then  is  the  village  crowded  v/ith  the  crews, 

The  tavei'us  thronged,  and  hard-won  earnings  spent, 

And  sometimes  squabbles  raised  by  Jack  ashore. 

Beyond  the  anchorage,  a  range  of  hills, 
In  mellow,  undulating  line,  is  set ; 
With  parti -coloured  culture,  varied  so, 
They  seem  in  Autumn  as  with  tartan  clad. 
Westward,  and  looking  from  the  hither  side, 
Down,  on  the  beach  and  o'er  the  bending  bay, 
A  rocky  eminence  the  village  flanks, 
Whose  top  is  crested  with  a  broken  tower. 
Scene  of  much  talk  and  observation  long. 
Eastward,  is  offered  with  the  tide  at  full, 
A  peaceful,  pleasant,  variegated  scene 
Prom  the  green  margin  of  the  swollen  loch 
Deep,  to  the  background  resting  on  the  sky, 
With  three  high  hills,  its  giant  guardians  raised, 
Together  standing  conical  and  blue. 
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Right  up  the  brae  on  which  the  village  stands 
Runs  one  wide  street — its  pride  and  ornament — 
With  its  quay  jutting  in  the  sea  below, 
And  at  its  head  the  church  spire  high  in  heaven, 
Its  tiled  or  slated  houses  rise  between, 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  ancient  pump, 
That  mark  of  Terminus,  the  steadfast  god, 
Once  painted  blue,  with  freestone  trough  appears. 
This  is  the  scene,  then,  of  my  song  to-day. 
And  evening  is  the  time. 

An  August  afternoon — blue  sky — bright  sun — 

The  village  streets,  that  wont  so  quiet  be. 

All  full  of  bustling  life  and  busy  talk. 

And  tread  of  men,  and  tramp  of  horses'  feet; 

With  hundreds  occupied  in  countless  ways, 

Single,  together,  moving  or  at  rest, 

Spreading  a  murmur  like  a  cataract. 

There  on  one  spot  are  sunburnt  faces  seen, 

With  massy  features  and  bluff  hardy  look, 

And  broad  and  brawny  forms  all  clad  in  blue. 

The  deep  sea  fishers  these,  whose  luggers  ride 

The  breezy  sea  that  clips  the  Hebrides; 

And  these  their  wives,  so  garrulous  and  glad, 

Who  sell  their  hard  smoked  fishing  by  the  score, 

And  black  coarse  oil,  to  meet  the  winter'night. 

With  them  their  daughters  come,  all  trig  and  smart. 

And  youngsters  eager  for  the  holiday. 

Leaving  that  scene  of  busy  interchange. 

You  see  the  group  about  those  horses  met, 

One  is  the  ploughman,  in  his  best  array. 

That  broad  squat  man,  so  round  and  corpulent, 
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With  dry  black  hair,  and  full  brown  eje  and  bright, 
The  shabby  coat,  and  clothes  that  once  were  good. 
With  his  hands  deep  into  his  pouches  held, 
And  look  of  ready  cash  about  his  face, 
That  man,  that  jingling,  jingling,  stands  and  looks, 
Is  a  horse  cooper.     And  the  tall  thin  man 
With  the  broad  shoulders,  who  o'erlooka  his  hat, 
Wearing  a  coat  that  reaches  to  h'is  heels, 
He  is  his  friend — his  friend  and  referee. 
That  is  an  amateur  whose  brows  are  knit, 
Who,  better  dressed,  and  sprucer  on  the  whole, 
Pokes  on  the  ribs  the  horse  that's  to  be  sold, 
Looking  as  wise  as  Solomon  the  while; 
And  these  his  friends  and  satellites  behind, 
Who  hang  upon  his  skirts,  look  as  he  looks, 
Turn  as  he  turns,  and  wander  as  he  goes. 
See,  here  another  ripening  bargain  grows, 
Where  the  crowd  severs  fast  from  side  to  side, 
And  from  its  bosom  rushes,  at  full  trot, 
A  stalwart  horse,  and  groom  that  »tirs  him  on. 
Displaying  two  grave  figures  to  the  view 
Clad  in  loose  clothes  of  no  decided  shape. 
And  darned,  by'r  lady,  in  more  spots  than  one. 
Ay,  there  they  stand,  Hke  Damon  and  his  fere, 
Acutely  watching  the  steed's  heavy  pace, 
And  much  engrossed  in  cogitations  deep 
As  any  statist  gives  a  nation's  hopes — 
What  is  his  age,  his  quality,  and  breed? 

Pass  yet  along,  and  see  this  dusty  close. 
With  many  hundred  pattering  feet  impressed. 
When  with  a  whirr,  the  flock  together  run 
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At  near  approach  of  some  stray  dog,  or  man 

"Who  comes  to  choose  a  wether,  or  few  sheep 

To  eke  his  stock  and  hring  next  summer  gain. 

That  tall  stout  man,  in  the  grey  homespun  drcssed- 

Who  moves  about  with  such  a  manly  stride, 

And  whose  large  hand,  so  oily  and  so  tarred. 

Picks  for  the  buyer  what  he  wants  to  take — 

Is  owner  both  and  keeper  of  the  sheep. 

To  all  and  each  alike,  or  high  or  low. 

He  speaks  sedately  in  his  native  tongue, 

With  easy  flow  of  past'ral  rhetoric — 

And  self-possessed,  in  conscious  rectitude 

Dispenses  courtesy  and  nice  regard, 

So  quick  to  feel  indignity  himself. 

For  though  his  station  bears  no  glossy  show, 

Yet  filled  with  treasured  memories  of  old, 

With  deeds  of  valour,  gentleness,  and  birth ; 

The  shepherd  holds  within  his  secret  soul, 

A  grace  like  David's  with  the  pride  of  Saul. 

And  thus  he  feels,  though  poor  the  mode  of  life, 

What  truly  makes  the  man  may  yet  be  great, 

Although  he  owns  not  much,  if  he  but  knows 

And  acts  in  self-collected  dignity 

Unmoved  but  thus  :  not  what  the  eye  perceives, 

But  what  is  felt  and  living  in  the  mind 

Ennobles  man,  and  doth  the  earth  adorn. 

So  lived  the  prophets  in  the  days  of  old; 

Long  may  such  spirits  permeate  our  own. 

Still  further  pierce  into  the  deepening  crowd 
Cautious  you  give  the  frequent  steeds,  the  while, 
No  chance  to  make  but  small  bones  of  your  legs; 
Careful  to  steer  between  the  talking  groups 
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Of  busy  men  and  dressed  and  showy  girls, 
And  as  you  slowly  move  along,  you  note 
Where  in  the  thoroughfare  the  stands  are  set, 
And  boys  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes, 
In  soul  devour  the  whole  delicious  stock, 
Who  want  the  means  one  pennyworth  to  buy. 
There  in  his  cart,  the  glib-mouthed  auctioneer 
Deals  old,  old  wit,  and  long  used  up  around, 
And  cheats  the  rustics  with  his  fluent  tongue. 
And  much  amazes  them,  he  talks  so  well. 
There,  in  bewilderment,  a  culprit  stands, 
Beneath  the  rattle  of  his  brazen  fflauff, 
Who  gave  a  bid  in  utter  ignorance. 
And  much  perplexed,  now  hesitating  looks, 
Hearing  his  opposite  with  deep  respect. 
Quote  in  a  breath  his  license  and  his  Queen. 
There  with  his  stand  the  vendor  of  the  nuts 
Offers  his  bow,  "  Only  a  penny,  gents!  " 
And  eager  youths  come  vicing  for  the  prize, 
Sixty  large  nuts  for  him  who  hits  the  ring. 
There  is  the  draper  "with  his  goods  and  clothes, 
All  ready-made,  or  bundled  up  in  bales. 
And  moleskin,  duck,  or  woollen  garments,  ranged. 
Attract  the  eydent  housewife's  careful  eye; 
While  pen  knives,  walking  sticks,  umbrellas  blue. 
Marked  with  huge  tickets,  tempt  with  tiny  price. 
There  -with  her  plain  deal  table,  covered  clean, 
A  spinster  stands,  or  pawky  aulJ  gudewife. 
Who  dearly  loves  a  cheering  cup  of  tea. 
Spread  are  her  bowls  and  largest  cups  to  view, 
Half-filled  with  comfits  purchased  for  the  fair, 
Bought  at  five  shillings,  wliich  she'll  sell  at  twelve. 
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Now  iu  the  heat  of  rivalry  she  stands, 
Where  bold  competitors  with  practised  wile 
On  every  side  allure  the  urchin's  eye — 
To  disappointment  not  unseldom  doomed, 
She  sees  the  valued  currency  that  flows 
On  either  side,  but  scarcely  reaches  her, 
Boding  but  ill  unto  the  hoarded  store 
Devoted  to  her  secret  beverage. 

Across  the  street  there  rolls  a  thundering  drum, 
And  through  the  crowd  that  rash  and  struggle  by, 
You  have  a  glimpse  of  some  gay  figures  near, 
In  cotton  garments  all  with  spangles  decked : 
Flitting  like  figures  in  a  fairy  dream. 
They  with  their  feats  of  rare  dexterity — 
Their  balls,  cups,  cards,  and  strange  ■ventriloquism, 
Their  matchless  pony's  knowing  craftiness, 
And  Lady  of  the  Troop  so  gaudy  dressed. 
Who  dances  blindfold  'mid  the  rows  of  eggs. 
And  foots  so  featly  that  they  cry,  0  rare ! 
Drevp-  crowded  houses — thunders  of  applause. 
Did  Thespis  lead  a  life  like  this  of  old  ? 
And  thus  began  the  comedy  of  Greece  ? 
Strange  what  a  difference  a  language  makes, 
Lagging  behind,  or  moving  with  an  age  I 

But,  hark!  a  note  of  music  touched  mine  ear — 
Come,  we  will  trace  it  up  this  flight  of  steps; 
Built  to  an  outer  wall  with  clumsy  flags, 
Whose  rough  ascent  conducts  us  to  a  dooi 
Now  open  wide,  inviting  customers. 
Here  is  a  loft  in  winter  stored  with  hay, 
Or  corn,  or  fodder,  for  the  cattle  kept, 
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Now  swept  and  fitted  for  the  fiery  dauce: 

And  from  the  gloamings  through  some  brisk  dark  hours, 

A  steady  thumping  will  be  heard  afar, 

As  rattles  on  the  sharp  and  sounding  atrino-. 

The  flying  reel, — the  exciting  curt  strathspey, 

When  dainty  Chloe  will,  or  Phillis  fair, 

Who  set  so  neatly,  and  who  look  so  well, 

Move  huge  affection  in  stout  Damon's  heart, 

Flinging  so  lustily  with  shouts  before. 

'Tis  yet  in  prelude  this  hot,  hasty  mirth — 

For  still  the  hall  is  empty,  save  that  end 

Where,  with  the  violin  against  his  breast, 

A  rural  amateur  is  showing  off; 

With  beating  foot, — bow  by  the  middle  held, 

Contorted  face  and  wild  and  staring  eye, 

Some  new-learned  reel  to  his  experienced  ear, 

Who  sits  and  listens  in  sarcastic  calm; 

But  when  he  stops,  pays  him  high  compliments. 

And  vows  'tis  time  for  him  to  quit  the  stage, 

Now  that  such  fingers  on  the  strings  are  laid. 

The  chief  musician  of  the  fair  is  this, 

Whose  voice  goes  thrilling  through  the  bungler's  heart 

AVho  takes  for  gospel  every  word  that's  said. 

Then  touching  scraps  of  lively  tunes,  he  waits 

Until  the  hall  begins  to  fill  anon, 

And  the  exciting  motion  once  afoot. 

Increases  furiously  until  the  dawn. 

See  from  that  tavern  pour  a  jolly  rout, 
Not  yet  excited  with  the  lively  drauo-ht- 
Friends  treat  their  friends,  and  bargain-makers  meet 
And  o'er  their  liquor  talk  of  times  gone  by, 
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Or  mention  matters  that  obtain  to-day; 

The  Ancient,  with  blue  bonnet  laid  aside, 

Fills  up  the  glass  that  circulates  to  all. 

The  comely  belle  takes  but  a  modest  sip  ; 

The  older  spinster  rising  in  her  turn, 

"With  glass  in  hand  says  some  appropriate  words, 

To  the  good  health  of  all,  and  does  but  taste. 

Protesting  faintly  that  her  head  is  weak, 

But  yielding  most  reluctantly,  'twould  seem, 

To  the  warm  pressure  of  the  welcome  kind, 

That  pours  so  heartily  fi'om  every  side. 

What  can  she  do,  but  sacrifice  herself? 

And  suck  in  slowly  every  diamond  drop. 

Looking  like  Socrates,  the  poisoned  sage. 

In  pensive  resignation  all  the  while. 

A  wringing  pressure  from  the  horny  hand, 

A  warm  good-wish  to  each  and  all  around, 

Then  every  man  swigs  at  a  gulp  his  share, 

And  forth  they  sally  to  the  street  again. 

Meeting  old  faces  with  a  tone  of  joy, 

A  quickened  step,  and  eager  offered  hand, 

A  kind  inquiry,  and  a  huge  long  shake, 

As  if  the  one  had  dropped  down  from  the  moon. 

The  other  from  the  planet  Jupiter; 

And  if  no  further  business  intervene, 

They  will  adjourn  to  have  a  dram  betimes. 

This  jolly  work  makes  heated  heads  at  last, 
And  warms  the  blood  that  courses  through  their  veins, 
With  no  small  ardour  at  the  very  best. 
And  fires  the  mind,  and  swells  the  excited  soul, 
Till  whisky,  talking,  dancing,  music's  power. 
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Or  favoured  rival's  envied  privilege. 

Or  fancied  insult  in  some  careless  tone, 

Or  pride  of  prowess  and  ambitious  strength, 

Or  tipsy  singer's  loud  and  cheery  note, 

Who  reels  contentedly  beside  a  friend, 

With  squabbles,  and  confused  and  grating  noise. 

Close  on  the  few  late  revellers  the  scene. 
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Still  is  the  night — the  mist  is  wild, 

The  hour  is  waxing  late. 
The  road  is  grey,  the  moor  is  black 

And  dim  and  desolate. 

The  wind  it  moves,  its  touch  is  soft, 

Its  breath  is  faint  and  low; 
The  damp  of  the  wide  waste  hath  flagged 

Its  heavy  wing  and  slow. 

The  moon  is  near  its  setting  wheeled, 
And  the  southwest  is  bright; 

Where  half  obscured,  its  site  is  marked 
By  a  dim  blotch  of  light. 

All  else  is  dark  above,  below, 

And  silent  as  the  dead; 
All,  save  the  hoarse  and  swollen  brook 

That  frets  its  moory  bed. 
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Another  sullen  stifled  sound, 
Is  the  deep  note  and  grand 

That  lulls  in  every  hour  of  calm. 
An  ocean-girded  land. 

Ten  miles  the  road  doth  stretch  along 

Before  a  house  you  reach; 
Three  miles  through  moor  and  sandhills, 

And  seven  along  the  beach. 

Where,  ever  as  you  wander  on, 
The  sea-waves  rolling  blue, 

The  yellow  sand,  the  bent  so  brown. 
And  streamlets  passing  through, 

llocks,  hills,  and  silent  distant  moors. 
Are  all  that  you  may  see  ; 

But  in  the  night  'tis  lonelier  far, 
And  wild  as  well  may  be. 

Why  then  so  late  and  carelessly, 
On  trampling  steed  and  strong, 

Rides  Captain  Gorrie  all  alone, 
This  lonely  road  along  ? 

What  boon  and  joyous  company. 
What  bien  and  bright  fireside, 

Have  sent  him  from  their  jovial  cheer. 
To  take  this  cheerless  ride  ? 

'Twere  better  sure  for  horse  and  man, 
To  hold  till  morrow  morn, 

The  steaming  jug,  the  merrv  talk. 
The  stable  and  the  corn. 
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But  the  Captain — it  was  harvest  then — 

The  Captaia  thought  not  so; 
And  though  the  night  was  dim  and  dark, 

The  Captain  he  would  go. 

And  ever  as  he  onward  rode, 

He  hummed  a  manly  strain; 
In  tent  and  field,  he  used  to  sing, 

In  Asia  and  in  Spain. 

The  road  is  long, — the  Captain  stern, 

And  sterner  sings  the  while; 
'Tis  a  song  of  Fionn  Mac  Cu'ail, 

The  hero  of  the  Gael. 

And  ever  as  he  sings,  he  hears 

The  massy  tread  below. 
Of  the  steed  that  bore  him  safely 

Up  the  promontory's  brow. 

When  the  narrow  rocky  footway 

To  the  old  fort  that  led, 
Rung  loud  with  sound  unwonted 

Beneath  his  iron  tread. 

And  the  Captain  he  looks  round  and  hum 

More  daringly  and  clear, 
His  ancient  song  whene'er  his  st«ed, 

Starts  at  the  touch  of  fear. 

Ss  fare  they  tell  the  road  is  lost 

In  the  loose  shifted  sand. 
And  nearer  they  approach  yfere 

The  loud  and  roaring  strand. 
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"What  ails  thy  steed  now.  Captain,  tell — 
What  ail  thy  steed  and  thee — 

What  makes  him  start  and  snort  so  loud 
At  scenting  of  the  sea  ? 

What  feeling  makes-  him  toss  so  high 
His  head,  and  step  so  light, 

And  seem  for  nervous  start  prepared. 
And  haste  and  headlong  flight  ? 

A  strong  hand  holds  the  bridle  rein, 
The  horse  turns  to  the  left, 

And  all  along  the  line  of  waves 
Trips  warily  and  deft. 

His  rider  looks  a  moment  round. 
Where  o'er  the  wide  blue  sea, 

Before  the  moon  that  bursts  its  shroud 
The  misty  shadows  flee. 

The  gelding  grey  starts  once  again, 
The  Captain  glances  back — 

My  God  !   what  a  stalwart  horseman  rides 
Upon  that  giant  black  ! 

Dies  in  a  cough  the  Captain's  song, 

He  spurs  the  gallant  grey. 
By  slow  degrees  he  faster  flees 

Along  the  salt  sea  spray. 

But  ever  as  he  glances  round. 
The  jet  black  steed  is  by  ; 
Though  never  a  breath  the  Captain  hears, 
Nor  horse-hoofs  beating  nigh. 
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The  motion  fires  the  Captain's  soul, 
lie  thinks  of  that  awful  place, 

Where  deep  and  rayless  darkness  hold 
I  he  fallen  angel  race. 

He  thinks  of  him  all  suddenly, 

In  his  own  pathway  found, 
So  hlack  and  grim,  who  rides  so  trim, 

Without  a  word  or  sound. 

And  the  Captain  feels  his  heart  oppressed, 

And  a  strange  terror  rise, 
And  with  a  battle  shout  away, 

"Winged  like  the  wind  he  flies. 

But  still  his  wild  companion  comes, 

So  dark,  so  dismal  dread, 
And  louder  shouts  the  Captain, 

And  faster  flies  his  steed. 

Over  the  hills  and  rivulets, 

Over  the  holts  and  hags. 
O'er  dyke,  and  rock,  and  beaten  road, 

His  wild  course  never  flags — 

Till  at  his  stable  door,  in  haste. 

In  heat,  and  disarray. 
His  servants  find  the  Captain  bold, 

At  breaking  of  the  day. 

The  Captain  he  was  weary, 
But  the  Captain  ho  was  well, 

The  gallant  grey  was  weary  too, 
For  he  stumbled  and  he  fell. 
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And  rolled  away,  and  lifeless  lay 
With  a  gasp  upon  his  side. 

No  more  his  master  hacks  the  grey, 
In  rough  and  rapid  ride. 

As  the  Captain  looks  in  pity, 
The  salt  tear  fills  his  eye, 

He  thinks  of  that  dread  horseman, 
Through  all  the  night  so  nigh. 

And  swears  to  raise  a  monument, 
And  dig  a  noble  grave, 

For  the  horse  that  beat  Beelzebub 
Beside  the  salt  sea  wave. 


M  B  M  N  0  N. 

"  Mourn  for  the  leader  of  the  brave, 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  might, 
And  weep  and  wail,  ye  Trojan  danaes, 

But  Trojan  men  must  fight. 

For  now  from  out  that  wall  ye  took, — 

Their  rampart  by  the  sea, 
With  loud-hoofed  steeds  the  Greeks  come  forth, 

And  Peleus'  son  I  see. 

The  fleet  immortal  steeds,  they  bear 

The  swift-foot  hero  neai', 
And  he  holds  within  his  massy  hand, 

His  long  and  ruthless  spear. 
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That  spear,  they  say,  none  else  can  wield. 

Which,  of  all  things  above. 
Delights  thy  iron  heark  the  most, 

0  stern  infernal  Jove. 

■With  Atreus'  kingly  son  I  see 

The  crafty  Island  king, 
And  Ajax  huge  and  Diomede 

Their  marshalled  forces  bring. 

No  time  for  weeping,  sons  of  Troy, 

Your  hero  in  the  tomb; 
And  tho'  you've  lost  your  light  and  shield, 

In  many  an  hour  of  gloom.  ^ 

And  though  his  spear  shall  never  break 

Thro'  Greekish  casque  again, 
Let  sorrow  sleep,  till  vengeance  deep 

Have  scoured  our  blood-soiled  plain. 

Come  Paris,  then — Polydamas, 

JEneas,  on  with  me, 
And  we  will  meet  these  tramping  foes 

By  llus'  old  fig-tree. 

And  mother,  dear,  that  shin'st  so  bright 

In  yonder  orient  sky, 
Hide  thy  bright  face,  for  ever  hide 

With  shame,  if  I  shall  fly. 

Yea,  if  this  day  the  stoutest  Greek 

That  holds  a  bossy  shield. 
Shall  make  the  son  thy  glory  loves. 

One  faint-heart-footstep  yield. 
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Mayhap  this  day,  for  that  they  say 
The  Greeks  are  strong  in  fight, 
-^  Must  be  the  last,  that  o'er  my  head 
Thou  wing'st  thy  glorious  flight. 

It  well  may  be,  ere  Evening  faint. 
Shall  ope  her  deep  blue  eyne, 

The  shade,  no  rising  sun  can  melt. 
Will  settle  upon  mine. 

So  let  it  be,  my  life  has  still 
Been  honoured — still  shall  be, 

Should  the  fate  that  waits  on  mortals  all. 
Now  wait  no  more  on  me. 

So,  mother  dear,  all  hail  again — 
And  Phoebus  and  immortal  Jove, 

Chiefs  of  Olympus'  cloudy  top, 
Encircle  me  Avith  love. 

Give  strength  unto  these  arms  of  mine, 
This  heart  with  might  inspire, 

And  let  me  bathe  in  glory  gods. 
As  in  light,  my  noble  sire  !" 

Thus  Memnon  spake,  the  noblest  chief 
That  fought  allied  with^Troy, 

And  his  bright  eye  grew  brighter  far. 
And  gleamed  with  secret  joy. 

For  he  felt  within  his  inmost  soul, 

An  answer  to  his  prayer,] 
Shot  from  the  hopeful  ruddy  dawn 

That  gleamed  so  bright  and  fair. 
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Then  from  the  wall  he  hurried  down, 

To  where  his  warriors  wait; 
la  rank  arrayed  their  noble  king 

Beyond  the  Scaean  gate. 

And  thro'  the  town  that  echoed  all, 

With  sullen  sounds  and  low. 
He  came  to  where  the  elders  sat, 

With  Priam  old  and  slow. 

Who  spake  to  each  a  kindly  word. 
Though  his  dim  eye  was  red, 

E'er  since  his  laud  had  ceased  to  sound 
To  Hector's  noble  tread. 

For  not  his  Augur  son  the  wise, 

Deiphobus  the  brave, 
Nor  Paris,  cause  of  woe  to  Troy, 

With  locks  of  sunny  wave, 

Could  cheer  the  old  man's  fainting  heart 
Like  him  who'd  passed  away, 

Who  was  the  pillar  of  his  hope. 
His  life's  last  gleam  of  day. 

When  Memnon  passed  him,  Priam  said,- 

"  Troy  knows  thy  warlike  fame, 
May  some  fierce  life-blood  on  thy  spear 
Add  lustre  to  thy  name. 

And  show  the  quailing  Greekish  ranks, 
In  the  battle  spreading  wide, 

The  gods  still  favour  Priam's  state, 
And  the  heroes  at  his  side." 
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Then  Trojans,  Lycians,  Dardans  all, 
With  the  king's  sons  pressed  on, 

And  in  his  simple  brazen  arms, 
Hippolochus,  thy  son. 

Last  came  Polydamas  the  wise, 

^neas  great  in  war. 
And  Meninon  with  his  ardent  steeds, 

All  glittering  like  a  star. 

And  far  and  wide  a  presage  dread, 
Like  the  hollow  sounding  main. 

Kept  floating  in  a  mingled  roar 
O'er  the  animated  plain. 

But  nearer  ou,  and  nearer  still 

Together  as  they  drew. 
The  hum  was  hushed  and  silent  all, 

As  skies  of  cloudless  blue, 

.    When  sleeps  the  wind  and  through  the  wood 
One  gentle  rustle  spreads, 
'Ere  all  the  twinkling  leaves  are  still 
Like  stones  on  mountain  headi 

Till  loud  Bellona  shouted 

In  her  glad  and  savage  pride. 

And  a  tumult  raised  as  when  the  waves 
Are  troubled  far  and  wide. 

High  in  the  press  the  leaders  shone 

Like  stars  from  out  a  haze. 
Through  the  dim  night  that  shed  their  light 

In  broken  struggling  rays. 
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And  bravest  far  shone  Memnon, 

And  many  a  deed  of  woe, 
Wrought  by  his  spear  did  heroes  mourn 

Beside  Styx'  sullen  flow. 

For  Greekish'ranks  he  bore  in  flight 
Where'er  his  steeds  were  driven, 

As  bears  the  whirlwind's  flapping  wing 
The  rolling  cloud  from  heaven. 

Ill  is  thy  fate,  Antilochus, 
0  !  shun  that  warrior's  way, 

Nor  nerve  thy  heart  with  youthful  pride 
To  meet  such  desperate  fray. 

In  vain  thy  hopes,  before  that  spear 

Old  Nestor's  gallant  child, 
Thy  heart  is  stilled,  thy  arm  is  numbed, 

Thy  head  with  dust  defiled. 

Oh  grief!  his  father  sees  him  fall, 

He  snatches  up  his  shield, 
And  grasps  within  his  trembling  hand 

The  spear  he  once  could  wield. 

But  Memnon  said,  "  Thou  aged  man 

I  will  not  fight  with  thee  ; 
Let' Ajax  strong,  or  Peleus'  son 

In  this  thy  sponsor  be  ; 
And  I  will  honour  pluck  from  one, 

Or  vengeance  he  from  me. 

And  at  the  word  Achilles  came, 
The  god  of  Grecian  war, 
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And  dared  the  fight  in  Nestor's  stead; 
Then  Memnon  set  thy  star. 

Yet  stern  the  strife,  for  Memnon  struck 

Full  many  a  gallant  blow; 
And  when  he  fell,  'twas  where  he'd  fonght, 

And  breathless  was  his  foe. 

But  the  Trojans  raised  a  cry  of  grief. 

And  terror  and  dismay, 
And  from  the  battle  fought  so  well. 

All  broken  turned  away. 

Back  to  the  open  gate  they  fled, 

Before  Achilles  rolled, 
"With  Diomede  and  Ithacus 

And  the  Ajaces  bold. 

Till  Paris  drew  his  bow  at  length, 

To  the  iron  head  he  drew, 
And  at  his  mark,  like  Phoebus  shaft, ' 

Right  on  his  arrow  flew. 

It  struck  Achilles  on  the  side," 

The  sharp  and  bitter  wood, 
And,  like  an  icicle  in  thaw. 

It  trickled  with  his  blood. 

Then  turned  he  from  the  raging  strife. 

Who  never  turned  bofore — 
"  Now,  mother,  comes  indeed  the  grief, 

So  long  for  me  you  bore. 

But  yet  my  might  that  shone'sd' bright, 
My  hand  that  conquered  here, 
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With  Hector  great  and  Menmon's  state, 

The  trophies  of  its  spear, 
Shall  ne'er  forgotten  be,  I  ween, ; 

But  ever  honoured  well, 
When  I  with  shadows  faint  and  dim, 
A  faint  dim  shadow  dwell.'* 

He  spoke,  the  soul  of  glory  hung 

On  the  last  trembling  tone; 
Then  laid  him  softly  down,  and  lay 

As  stilly  as  a  stone. 
No  more  the  shoiit,  the  neighing  loud, 

The  pomp  of  battle  high. 
Shall  rouse  his  manly  voice  again, 

Or  wake  his  sleeping  eye. 

No  more  whore  streams  of  warfare  run, 

Shall  his  red  spear  be  seen. 
Farewell,  thou  Pelian  ash,  farewell 

Thou  star  of  battle  sheen  ! 

And  fare  the  well,  thou  conqueror, 

Thy  sternest  fight  is  o'er. 
Thy  dream  of  bright  illusion  fled, 

That  stained  thy  life  with  gore. 

How  quiet  is  the  raging  heart. 
How  calm  the  daring  will  I 

Yet  not  one  moment  is  the  strife — 
One  little  moment  still. 

For  the  Trojans  mark  the  arrow  fly, 
Wino-ed  with  its  slumber  deep  ; 
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They  mark  his  rest  unwonted 
O'er  their  fierce  foeman  creep  ; 

And  shouting  loud  they  turn  again, 
And  round  his  chariot  sweep. 

But  forth  the  Grecian  warriors  hold 
Their  shields  and  weapons  red — 

With  straining  hand  and  biting  brand 
To  keep  their  mighty  dead. 

Thus  met,  they  fought  as  if  the  thought 
Had  fled  from  every  heart. 

That  wounds  were  borne  in  every  sword, 
And  death  in  every  dart. 

Nor  heeded  they  the  sky  above. 

The  sun's  eclipsed  head, 
The  heavy  clouds  and  labouring, 

And  the  dense  gloom  they  shed. 

For|on  the  field  with  lurid  gleam, 
"Where  fiercest  raged  the  fray. 

The  cloud  that  hid  the  thunder  loud 
Stooped  like  a  bird  of  prey. 

Ere  from  its  troubled  bosom  burst 
A  crash  prolonged  and  near, 

Now  loud,  now  low,  now  swelling  high, 
Now  muttering  deep  and  clear. 

And  all  was  dim  and  dark,  and  beat 
With  large  soft  drops  of  rain. 

And  still  through  every  brooding  pause 
Deep  roared  the  darkened  main — 
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Whea  ou  its  sullen  purple  field 

With  white  path  fitfully, 
Began  to  sweep  from  where  they  sleep 

The  whirlwinds  o'er  the  sea — 

Then  turned  the  bravest  from  the  fight, 

With  awe  they  turned  away, 
As  if  they  felt  the  gods  were  moved 

With  slaughter  of  that  day. 

And  ship  and  camp  and  citadel 

A  weary  way  they  sought. 
And  scarcely  dared  to  look  around, 

Or  whisper  what  they  thought. 

Thus  died  stout  Memnon  on  the  field, 

Thus  died  Achilles  brave, 
Soon  Ilium  crumbled  into  dust 

Beside  the  hero's  grave. 
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Over  a  valley  two  smooth  hills  stood  guard, 
And  towards  evening  there  Antaeus  lay — 
His  giant  form  was  stretched  upon  the  sward, 
On  the  side  shaded  from  the  Sultry  ray. 

The  sound  awakes  him  of  a  martial  tread. 
As  thus  he  lies  and  gazes  on  the  sky; 
With  his  hands  locked  about  his  heavy  head. 
His  elephantine  limbs  in  luxury'. 
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And  half  arises  the  strong  earth-born  wighL, 
To  see  the  bold  one  who  comes  humming  near  ; 
And  as  he  looks  he  slowly  stands  upright ; 
For  his  eye  glares  upon  the  robber's  Fear. 

Whose  easy  motion,  and  rough  lion's  hide, 

Wrapped  round  a  frame  cast  in  man's  stubborn'st  mould, 

And  arm  of  such  a  bone,  and  ru2;2:ed  side 

So  firmly  marked  with  many  a  sinewy  fold. 

With  a  foot  planted  like  a  rock  on  earth, 
A  hand  that  straitened  in  its  grasp  so  fell, 
Marked  him  who  banished  their  ferocious  mirtb 
From  dens  of  blood — the  miniatures  of  hell. 

Yawning,  then  stretched  him  with  a  moody  smile 
Antaeus,  growling  at  his  stalwart  foe, 
He  asked  him,  "  if  he  came  to  raise  yon  pile. 
That  threw  a  shadow  like  a  hillock's  brow, 

Antseus'  pride,  his  glory's  monument.'' 

Alcides  answered  calmly,  "  I  have  come 

With  thine  own  bones  to  crown  thy  pile,  and  sheut 

Thy  pride  of  prowess,  with  ignoble  doom." 

Loud  laughed  the  giant, — taking  one  huge  stride, 
With  arm  outstretched,  as  if  his  massy  hold 
Were  on  a  foeman,  saying,   "  Is  this  thy  pride  ? — 
I've  heard  of  thee  ;  and  when  thy  deeds  were  told, 

How  have  I  longed  that  thou  wouldst  reach  my  lair, 
To  feel  what  force  the  son  of  earth  can  wield." 
"And  thou,"  Alcides  answered,  "thou  dost  dare 
A  might  that's  given  to  Jove's  favoured  child, 
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That  quenched  the  Hydra's  life,  and  helped  to  crush 
Thy  brethren  roaring  in  the  uprooted  mead." 
"  The  work  before  thee  now  is  rough,  and  flush 
And  wajm  are  Lybian  suns  ;'  Antaeus  said, 

"  Near  that  green  tuft  of  grass  there  runs  a  brook, 
Go  thou  and  drink, — I  think  the  last  thou'lt  taste." 
"  No  draught,  no  rest,"  Alcides  said,  and  shook 
The  hide  from  off  his  shoulders,  to  the  waist. 

The  frame  of  bone,  and  bonelike  brawn  so  broad, 
Shewing  imveiled  before  his  mighty  peer. 
Then  stretching  out  his  arms,  he  forward  strode, 
"  Now  stand  or  fall, — expect  no  mercy  here." 

Antpcus  crouched,  then  bouuded  on  his  foe, 
Strong  as  Alcides  was — upheld  by  Jove, 
Backward  he  staggered — ah,  then,  his  were  woe, 
But  for  Minerva  and  his  sire  above. 

Each  could  have  held  a  wild  bu!l  by  the  horn, 
That  rigid  then  as  statues  carved  in  stone. 
Strove  there  as  only  men  could  strive,  the  morn 
Which  next  should  follow  only  one  could  own. 

And  labouring  sore  with  spirit  stretched  amain, 
Antfens  felt  the  hero's  muscle  leave 
Its  rigid  fixedness  slightly  in  the  strain; 
Flushed,  whereupon  he  with  a  mighty  heave. 

Tried  to  upraise  him  from  the  trod  hillside; 
Alcides'  arms  then  locked  his  massy  waist, 
Alcides'  shoulder  pressed  against  his  side. 
Behind  his  leg  Alcides'  knee  was  placed  ; 
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And  all  Alcides'  strength  was  summoned  so, 
That  one  huge  eflfort  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 
Not  long,  howe'er,  before  his  breathless  foe 
Autseus  lay,  he  rose  up  with  a  bound, 

And  springing  forward  with  an  angry  cry, 
His  steady  victor  with  fierce  keenness  eyed. 
His  firmest  foot  then  planting,  each  drew  nigh 
Again  to  circle  either  brawny  side. 

And  with  deep  breathing,  hard  and  strainingly, 
And  sound  of  firm  quick,  trampling  close  anew. 
Alcides  forced  upon  his  sturdy  knee, 
His  large  opponent  o'er  his  shoulder  threw  ; 

And  turning,  pressed  upon  his  fallen  foe, 

Struggling,  who  gnashad  his  teeth,  and  strengthened  yet. 

Then  struck  the  hero  on  the  knotty  brow, 

And  winding  round  his  neck  an  arm,  he  set 

The  other  firmly  on  the  earth,  and  writhing  rose 
Against  the  giant  force  that  held  him  down  ; 
Fresh  as  from  sleep  to  meet  the  combats  close, 
From  his  dam's  bosom  ever  stronger  grown. 

But  the  drops  trickled  down  his  foeman's  cheek, 
And  from  his  hirsute  chest  deep  breathings  went ; 
Antaeus'  arm  still  locked  his  swelling  neck, 
When  to  decide  with  one  last  chance  th'  event. 

One'strong  arm  raised  the  Lybian  from  the  ground, 
And  griped  his  throat,  the  other  like  a  rack, 
The  wrestler  strained — his  eye  rolled  round  and  round. 
Lolled  from  his  mouth  his  tongue,  his  face  grew  black  ; 
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And  his  hand  failing  in  his  will's  behest, 
He  sunk  inert  unto  the  earth, — where  lay 
Antaeus  fierce  upon  his  mother's  breast. 
Stretched  in  the  sunbeam s.  lifeless  as  the  clay. 
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Sec  Neandcr's  Church  History,  Volume  v.,  page  412. — Bohn's  Edition. 

It  was  Thorwald,  son  of  Codran, 

Was  a  pirate  on  the  sea, 
Bre  to  Iceland  home  a  Christian 

With  Frederick  came  he  ; 
But  Thorwald  never  was  a  scourge 

Of  savage  cruelty. 

And  when  he  came  to  any  town 

Where  an  Icelander  was  slave, 
Right  soon  he  paid  his  ransom  down, 

And  his  freedom  to  him  gave, 
And  brought  him  to  his  native  soil 

Exulting  o'er  the  wave. 

So  Thorwald  was  the  theme  of  praise 

In  many  a  minstrel's  song, 
Who  said  his  soul  was  generous, 

And  said  his  arm  was  strong  ; 
And  though  his  soul  felt  angry  gusts, 

It  never  held  them  loug. 

But  many  a  coast  was  troubled  sore 
Whoa  his  bounding  barque  was  seen, 
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For  long  hs  sailed  upon  the  main, 

To  many  a  laud  had  heen, 
And  many  a  foeman  strong  had  fought 

In  conflicts  fierce  and  keen. 

Ere  at  last  he  came  to  Saxony, 

And  with  a  Bishop  met — 
One  of  those  bold  great  men  of  old, 

On  the  noble  mission  set, 
To  free  the  darkling  tangled  souls 

In  evil's  weary  net. 

Then  Thorwald  felt  his  weiglity  words 
His  own  good  heart  inspire, 

Until  a  Christian  he  became, 
His  ardent  soul  on  fire 

To  teach  the  truths  that  be  had  learned. 
To  his  countrymen  and  sire. 

So  on  the  bounding  wave  away 

With  Frederick  he  went, 
And  westward  still  and  northward  far 

His  whitesailed  course  he  bent ; 
And  when  his  home  he  reached,  at  once 

For  his  countrymen  he  sent. 

And  told  how  Eve  had  been  deceived— 

Man  born  in  misery — 
How  Christ  bad  washed  him  from  his  guilt, 

So  blest  his  Avork  and  he; 
And  man  to  God  had  reconciled 

By  dying  on  the  tree. 
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But  Thorwald  he  was  sorely  vexed 

With  his  countrymen  and  sire, 
They  were  so  careless  of  the  truth; 

And  flamed  his  fiercest  ire, 
When  they  laughed  to  hear  the  mocking  songs 

Their  Scalds  sung  to  the  lyre. 

Then  Thorwald  rose  and  drew  his  sword, 

The  sharp  sword  of  his  might, 
And  with  it  set  upon  the  Scalds 

In  Bishop  Frederick's  sight; 
And  the  chiefest  two  of  them  he  slew, 

And  the  rest  he  put  to  flight. 

Then  the  great  stone  his  sire  adored 

He  in  his  fury  broke, 
And  bitterly  he  mocked  the  thing 

That  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
But  crumbled  innocently  down 

Beneath  a  mortal's  stroke. 

But  his  father's  wrath  waxed  hot  in  turn, 

And  the  populace  they  rose. 
And  Frederick  and  Thorwald  too 

They  treated  as  their  foes, 
And  heaped  on  theiu  most  zealously 

Indignities  and  woes. 

For  Norway,  then,  for  Norway,  ho. 

For  Norway  o'er  the  foam, 
Away  with  Frederick  he  sailed 

From  his  heathen  island  home, 
And  forth  as  fellow  labourers 

Through  Noroway  they  roam. 
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But  all  that  happened  to  them  there 
'Twere  long  in  sooth  to  tell, 

The  perils  and  the  fears  they  faced, 
The  chances  that  befell. 

As  they  strove  to  cheer  the  heathen  waste 
With  Waters  of  the  Well. 

And  Thorwald  still,  as  Frederick  taught, 
He  laboured  long  and  sore, 

But  still  their  toilsome  work,  alas, 
He  spoiled  it  evermore, 

By  the  relics  of  the  pirate  left 
That  mocked  his  pious  lore. 

So  Frederick  at  last  forswore 

The  warrior's  company, 
And  fared  as  best  he  might  alone; 

For  nought  but  enmity, 
From  high  and  low,  for  Thorwald's  wrath, 

At  first  and  last  met  he. 

Thus  Thorwald  forfeited  his  home, 

His  teacher  and  his  friend. 
And  missed  to  do  the  good  he'd  made 

His  high  and  holy  end, 
Becanse  he  let  some  specks  of  ill 

With  his  good  purpose  blend. 

Then  first,  ere  we  begin  for  toil. 

Let  us  for  toil  prepare  ; 
And  mar  no  end  within  our  reach, 

By  flaws  we  can  repair, — 
Nor  evil  in  our  hearts  permit 

That  bar  our  proper  share. 
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In  God's  great  work  of  good  to  mai. 

And  man's  great  work  to  rise 
Up  to  the  flow  sublime  of  time, 

Thence  humbly  fix  his  eyes 
On  the  great  throne  from  which  it  springs, 

High  upward  in  the  skies. 
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"  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  evening  sun, 
Do  take  a  sober  colourinp;." 

WoBDswoaxH. 
Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

It  WHS  the  level  sand  of  the  sea  shore  ; 
And  looking  westward  in  the  sky,  I  saw 
Where  the  light  clouds  beneath  the  sun's  descent 
Were  growing  brighter, — hanging  o'er  the  sea, 
A  vision  wonderful  and  sweet  with  hope. 
It  seemed  that  in  an  opening  of  a  cloud, 
A  little  round  sweet  spot  of  deepest  blue. 
Forth  issued,  or  revealed  their  sacred  forms, 
What  seemed  a  distant  company  of  saints, 
All  clad  in  garments  of  most  lovely  hue. 
Their  hair  like  sunbeams,  light  as  rolling  mist, 
Hung  over  their  shoulders  as  with  life  instinct. 
Their  faces  brightened  like  the  gleaming  sea, 
And  their  eyes  glittered  with  a  light  divine, 
As  upward  looking  all  their  voices  joined, 
And  ranged  thro'  harmony  so  varied  sweet ; 
It  seemed  like  nature  teaching  art  to  man. 
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Sole  or  iu  animated  groups  they  stood, 
A  view  that  reached  into  the  deepest  space 
Stretching  between  them,  where  the  floating  clouds 
Glowed  as  with  sunlight,  rich  in  rarest  dyes  ; 
These  formed  a  canopy  of  love  and  light, 
On  to  where  buried  in  a  nameless  depth, 
A  clear  white,  shining  like  a  portal  stood, 
Whose  chastened  lustre  not  an  eye  could  pierce, 
But  from  it  glided  gracefully  and  slow 
Such  beings  as  I  saw  and  entered  in. 

Then  all  at  once,  about,  beneath,  beside, 
While  ronnd  them  gathered  clouds  of  dazzling  light. 
And  darkness  lurid  as  the  stormy  night. 
Rolled  like  a  burning  city  overhead, 
They  gathered  joyfully  and  shouted  loud, 
And  sung  in  raptures  symphonies  of  praise. 

Like  the  sweet  roar  of  many  running  streams, 
The  blended  murmur  of  a  thousand  rills 
Heard  in  their  joyance  bubbling  o'er  the  stones, 
Though  Summer  fervent  flushes  in  the  sky  : 
Such  seemed  the  softness  of  that  mingled  strain. 
That  song  of  praise  diversified  and  rich — 
Yaried  yet  forming  one  delicious  whole. 
Swelling  or  falling,  changing  or  sustained. 
As  the  winds  floating  matchless  in  its  ease. 
As  the  stars  shining  in  its  course  sublime. 
The  grace  of  God  Almighty  to  mankind, 
His  wisdom  manifold,  his  power  supreme, 
His  works  so  fathomless,  their  hallowed  end. 
His  ways  unsearchable,  past  finding  out, 
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And  skill  exhaustless  in  eternal  change  ; 
The  love  that  bendeth  like  the  sky  o'er  all — 
The  mercy  pleading  with  the  child  of  earth, 
And  watching  ever  for  the  false  one's  good. 
So  did  their  melody  and  theme  expand  : — 
"Worthy  art  thou,  0  Lamb  of  God  to  reign." 

'Twas  with  this  meaning  ended  they  their  hymn 

"  "Worthy,  for  thou  wert  slain,  of  honour,  glory,  mio-ht . 

Worthy  thou  conqueror  of  death  and  hell. 

Hail !   King  of  glory,  once  a  sufferer  meek 

Hail  I  Mighty  Counsellor  and  Prince  of  Peace — 

Hail !  Son  of  Man,  the  Saviour  and  the  Friend 

God  over  all,  for  ever  blessed  :  hail ! 
Hope  of  the  bold  enlightener  of  Faith — 
Shield  of  the  meek,  save,  hallow  and  forgive. " 

It  was  a  Sabbath  evening,  and  dim  night 
Long  gathered  o'er  me  ere  the  echo  fled 
Of  this  high  praise  and  prayer  for  mankind. 
When  homeward  moving  pensively  and  slow, 
Oh,  why,  methought  should  men  be  filled  with  fear  ? 
Why  should  their  hearts,  so  sluggish  and  so  cold, 
Shrink  from  the  work  redeeming  them  from  sin. 
And  find  most  pleasure  when  their  God's  foro-ot  ? 
He  who  encarapeth  like  the  angel  host 
About  the  prophet  in  the  mount  of  old, 
Round  those  that  love  the  ways  of  righteousness  ; 
He  ever,  ever  ministers  and  cares. 
And  keeps,  and  guides  us  while  we  are  alive. — 
Our  wonderful  and  fearful  nature  fills 
With  its  capacity  for  every  sweet, 
And  fits  our  powers  for  this  noble  world, 
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So  full  of  beauty,  uses  and  delights. 

Oh  !  though  we  may  forget  and  turn  away, 

Grieve  in  our  ignorance,  love  thoughtless  joys, — 

Sink  in  despair,  content  us  in  our  sense, 

Seeking  no  more  than  what  we  taste  and  feel ; 

He  changes  not,  if  we  could  learn  aright, — 

From  care  beneficent  and  gracious  good  ; — 

The  mighty  work  whereby  he  would  redeem 

All  erring  natures  to  himself  at  last. 

Lord  give  thy  wisdom  and  acknowledged  love  : 

Oh  !  they  can  save  us  from  much  doubt  and  dread. 


How  beautiful  is  Nature  ! 
Like  dewdrops  from  our  path  we  brush  away, 
So  many  and  unheeded  are  the  sweets 
Of  everpresent,  though  unthought  of  good, 
That  are  attached  to  and  ne'er  leave  our  life. 

So  fit  to  hallow  are  the  things  we  see, 
When  life's  outgoings  bear  the  tone  of  health; 
But  we  forget  him  who  is  ever  kind — 
Who  made,  who  keeps,  and  ministers  in  love — 
Who  set  us  here  with  gifts  of  heart  and  mind, 
Of  such  rare  uses,  when  they  work  aright 
In  a  wide  world  of  wondrous  workmanship. 

What  lessons  in  a  leaf — a  blade  of  grass — 
A  drop  of  dew — one  little  grain  of  dust ! — 
Those  tiny  things  that  form  but  by  His  care, 
Themselves  so  fair,  their  purpose  so  benign  ! 
"  His  hand  hath  made  us,  and  His  power  keeps.' 
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Hark,  how  the  spirit  gives  a  voice  to  these — 

"  Whose  changing  Word  is  never  absent  far, 

Nor  Spirit  ceaseth  moving  o'er  His  work  ; 

Now  as  when  darkness  lay  upon  the  deep. 

Affecting  nature,  though  with  silent  change  ; 

For  there  is  nothing  slighted  uor  forgot — 

By  him  who  said  at  first,  *  Let  these  things  be, ' 

No  leaf  doth  wither,  not  a  sparrow  falls, 

But  he  is  by  it,  noting  the  effect." 

0  man,  account  thyself  much  more  than  these—- 

Much  more  his  care — whose  tender  love 

Doth  hover  round  thee  from  thy  infant  days. 

As  broods  the  eagle  o'er  her  helpless  young — 

To  please,  to  bless,  to  plead  with  thee  for  good, 

And  grieve— Oh,  holy  grief ! — when  man  doth  sin. 


A    SONG    OF    SPRING. 

(  From  Joel,  ii.  21. — Fsalm  Ixvi.) 

Fear  not,  0  land,  but  cheer  us  and  rejoice  ; 

A  word  refresheth  thee  of  hope  from  God  ! 

Beasts  of  the  field  and  forest,  fear  ye  not. 

Up  springs  your  pasture  in  the  waste  and  wold. 

The  fruit  is  forming  on  the  greening  tree. 

The  vine  and  figtree  yield  their  strength  for  man  ; 

For  clouds  that  have  their  pathway  in  the  sky. 

With  kindly  drops  preparing  food  for  ail. 

Have  fatness  showered  upon  the  withered  earth, 

And  steeped  in  blessing  every  springing  blade. 
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Till  in  the  goodness  every  hill  is  glad,   ■ 

Of  him  whose  arm  hath  set  the  mountain  fast ; 

And  with  their  flocks  the  pastures  green  are  clothed. 

The  valleys  rustle,  covered  o'er  with  corn. 

And  marked  with  mercy  seem  aloud  to  sing. 

When  forth  rejoicing  morning  spreads  her  light, 

Sweet  voices  join  in  sympathy,  and  glad, 

With  them  in  silence  deep  and  still  is  glad, 

The  green,  the  fertile,  and  the  hopeful  earth  ; 

Till  evening  joyous  and  rejoicing  comes, 

And  issues  from  the  sky  her  solemn  song. 

No  language  needs — no  language  can  express. 

0  girt  with  power,  giving  good,  our  God, 

Whose  works  past  utterance  shift  their  glory  here, 

Still  thou  the  tumults  of  the  human  breast. 

And  let  it  join  with  earth,  and  stars,  and  sky, 

In  feeling,  showing,  living  peace  and  joy. 

0  let  our  spirits  praise  thee.  Lord  our  God, 

Who  dwellest  wondrously  so  near  us  all. 

The  life  of  motion  and  the  cause  of  change, 

Thee  praise — nought  else — Creator,  Saviour,  King. 


FROM  SOLOMON'S  SONG. 

Rise  my  beloved, — rise  my  lovely  one — 
My  fair,  my  beautiful,  and  come  away  ; 
For  lo,  the  winter's  past,  the  rain  is  gone — 
Earth  flowers  appear — the  songtime  hears  its  lay. 
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The  turtle's  voice  this  season  tunes  the  wood, 
And  its  young  figs  put  forth  the  fig-tree's  spray, 
And  fragrance  sheds  the  vine-tree's  tender  brood, 
Rise  up  ray  fairest,  rise,  and  come  av?^ay. 

Wake  up  my  heart,  'tis  thy  beloved  speaks. 
His  head  is  filled  with  dews  of  early  day  ; 
Come  seek  the  spicy  hills,  where  morning  breaks, 
The  living  streams,  now  shadows  flee  away. 

Thou  Northern  wind,  awake  and  softly  blow. 

And  through  our  gardens  its  sweet  spices  bear  ; 

Bid  my  love  with  me  to  the  vineyards  go — 

Where  the  pomegranates  bud,  the  tender  grapes  appear. 

Oh  !  thou  whom  loves  my  soul,  whom  love  the  upright. 
Hear,  for  I've  sought  thee  through  the  spicy  grove  : 
Look  like  the  sun  forth  in  the  morning  light, 
And  come  with  me  away  for  I  am  sick  of  love. 
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Glory  of  earthly  states — Great  Babylon — 
The  pride  and  beauty  of  the  wise  Chaldee, 
Like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  overthrown— 
Art  doomed  for  desolate  by  God's  decree. 

From  age  to  age  inhabited  no  more, 
No  living  dweller  shalt  thou  ever  see. 
No  Arab  tent  upon  thy  naked  shore, 
No  aheplierd's  fold  and  bleating  flock  in  thee. 
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But  o'er  thy  empty  and  forsaken  street, 
Grown  through  the  casement  thorns  shall  wave  their 
And  owls  shall  nestle  there  and  jackals  meet,  [head, 
And  vultures  gather  in  their  sombre  shade. 

For  thou  shalt  be  the  desert  dweller's  den 
Fit  for  all  doleful  creatures'  wild  abode  ; 
For  wolves'  fierce  howl  and  satyrs  revel  then 
And  in  thy  houses  desolation, — ^loud 

Shall  wail  the  echo  of  the  mouldering  hall, 
When  thy  sweet  homes  and  palaces  shall  hear 
The  wildered  dragon  to  his  fellow  call. — 
Thy  time  is  not  prolonged,  thy  day  is  near. 
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The  kings  and  merchants,  and  the  great  of  earth 
Shall  mourn  and  wail  with  dust  upon  their  heads, 
And  standing  far,  in  terror  shall  exclaim, — 
"  Alas !  alas  !  for  thee.  Great  Babylon  ! 
What  city,"  shall  they  say,  "  was  like  to  thee, 
In  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  linen  clothed , 
And  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearl, 
And  thy  great  judgment  in  one  hour  is  come  !  " 
Then  a  strong  angel  took  a  milstone  up. 
And  cast  it  far  into  the  foaming  sea. 
And,  "  thus  shall  Babylon,  thrown  down,"  he  said, 
"  Be  found  no  more  at  all  upon  the  earth — 
The  voice  of  singing  and  of  music  sweet. 
The  mirth  of  tabrets  and  the  joy  of  harps, 
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The  childish  pipe  and  trumpet's  note  of  war, 
The  craftsman's  tools,  and  busy  milstone's  sound, 
The  cheerful  voice  of  bridegroom  and  of  bride, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  at  all  in  her, 
Nor  light  of  candle  shine  in  her  at  all. 
Because  her  sorceries  deceived  the  earth." 


THE    GREEN  TREE. 

'  Enflaming  yourselves  with  idols,  under  CTery  green  tree."— Isaiah,  Ivii.S. 

A  high  and  ancient  tree  doth  grow 

Fast  by  a  river's  side, 
That  bears  high  heaven's  smile  of  light. 

Where  the  champaign  opens  wide. 

A  high  and  ancient  tree — all  green. 

Ten  thousand  leaves'on  it. 
On  which  the  hot  winds  sleep  at  noon, 

Round  which  at  eve  they  flit. 

A  high  and  ancient  tree — and  strong, 

With  massy  bole  and  straight, 
That  rises  up  and  up,  and  stands 

Withja  proud  and  kingly  gait. 

A  tall  and  ancient  tree, — how  dear 

Its  green  and  grateful  shade, 
"When  the  sun  rides  high  and  hot  in  heaven. 

And  burns  the  parched  glade. 
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A  tall  and  ancient  tree,  and  lo  ! 

Its  shadow  lies  at  rest 
On  the  broad  wave  that  floats  away, 

As  with  a  vision  blest. 

A  tall  and  ancient  tree,  when  comes 

The  still,   soft  voice  of  Eve, 
It  hovers  o'er  its  branches  old, 

And  sighs  and  seems  to  grieve. 

The  tall  and  ancient  tree — how  sweet, 

How  solemn,  sweet  it  sings. 
When  round  it  like  a  prayer  each  leaf 

A  little  whisper  flings. 

A  tall  and  ancient  tree — how  fair 

Its  changing  verdure  seems 
That  flutters,  and  that  moves,  and  fills 

An  idle  hour  with  dreams. 

A  tall  and  ancient  tree,  how  oft 

At  morn,  at  eve,  at  noon. 
When  stars  are  bright,  and  'tis  bathed  in  light 

By  the  mild  and  silent  moon, — 

0  !  ancient,  ancient  tree,  how  oft 

Do  thy  old  shadows  see 
The  thought,  the  wish,  lone-fancy  fed. 

That  dream  religiously. 

Till  they  have  made  thee,  ancient  tree, 

That  art  a  shrine  indeed, 
Instinct  with  truth,  with  beauty  deecked— 

A  plant  of  heavenly  seed, 
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Defiled  with  mystic  rites  and  wild, 

With  sights  aud  scenes  obscure, 
Thy  stately  fabric,  solemn  shade, 

Spread  over  things  impure. 

And  yet  a  sacred  sense  it  was, 

That  singled  thee  I  ween, 
From  all  this  wide  and  arid  waste, 

From  all  around  that's  seen  ; 

As  holding  in  that  leafy  width 

An  interest  high  aud  rare. 
Whose  every  twig  was  peopled  with 

A  thousand  feelings  fair.  ^ 

Whose  mighty  power,  ancient  days 

The  shifting  seasons  dressed, 
But  no  lost  strength,  nor  worn  decay 

Its  regal  brow  impressed. 

So,  dreaming  through  a  summer  day 

Beneath  its  rustling  shade. 
The  ancient  tree  might  seem  a  home 

By  some  strong  being  made. 

For  shelter,  pleasant  life  and  joy, 

A  mark  of  power  and  might, 
A  call  inviting  hopes  and  loves 

On  its  wide  bosom  light. 

Like  birds  that  build  their  nest  secur 

And  live  in  love  and  glee. 
Sleep  in  the  shade  and  twitter  joy 

Above  an  old  oak  tree. 
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'Twas  rapture  for  thy  song  divine, 

'Twas  honour  for  thy  care, 
'Twas  reverence  for  thy  strength  and  state, 

Love  for  thy  beauty  fair  ; 

That  moved  the  Fancy  to  invest 
Thee,  Ancient  tree  and  green, 

With  its  own  attributes  of  life, 
On  which  again  to  lean. 

But  the  corrupted  human  heart, 
The  feeling  soiled  and  changed, 

From  Nature's  holier  influence  all 
The  ancient  tree  estranged. 

The  devils  of  the  secret  soul 

Embodied  in  each  glade. 
And  with  their  prompted  deeds  defiled 

The  old  tree's  hallowed  shade. 


HOPE. 

Damp  not  thou  our  pleased  affection, 
Frown  not  thou  though  life  be  gay. 

True,  short  its  term  and  one  direction 
Run  its  little  streams  away. 

Yet  know  we  not  that  then  but  changes 
This  our  feeble  fickle  mood, 

To  a  state  where  God  arranges, 
For  us  all  a  deeper  good. 

Where  our  life  awaits  us  rather 
Than  in  doubting  sense  below, 
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When  we  meet  with  God  the  Father, 
And  his  Son,  the  Man  of  Woe. 

Know  we  not  the  day  is  nearer, 

Nearer  ever,  nearer  now, 
When  before  his  coming,  clearer 

Than  the  bright  and  sunny  glow. 

Wc  shall  rise  and  shout  before  him 
From  our  prison-house  of  clay. 

We  shall  meet  him  and  adore  him 
In  the  glory  of  his  day. 

When  from  evil,  sin,  and  danger. 

He  will  purify  the  scene, 
Like  a  puzzled,  passing  stranger 

Where  our  fragile  life  hath  been. 

Rejoicing  in  this  bliss  advancing, 
Let  us  hold  our  own  in  peace, 

For  the  earth  itself  is  glancing 
When  we  think  its  sin  shall  cease 

For,  oh,  it  is  a  thought  of  glory, 
Fit  its  griefs  and  ours  to  heal — 

Yea,  a  fit  and  noble  story 
For  God's  mercy  to  reveal. 


DAVID 


Lo  !  the  unclouded  light  of  Syria's  sun, 
And  shaded  from  the  heat  by  arid  rocks, 
A  flock  of  sheep,  in  the  dry  wilderness. 
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Hushed  is  the  prospect,  still  the  parching  wind  ; 
The  creatures  motionless,  and  silent  all, 
That  in  the  desert  have  their  wild  abode. 

Secluded  music,  hark !  how  beautiful ; 
Awakened  newly  from  the  solemn  harp. 
Trembling  and  sweet,  a  soft  and  broken  sound. 

But  soon  collected,  when  the  meaning  notes 

A  voice  articulates  in  measured  song. 

As  pure  as  heaven, — as  natural  as  the  scene. 

A  fair  and  ruddy  youth  the  poet  is, 

Though  rich  in  melody,  and  thought  sublime, 

Gained  in  the  desert,  by  a  thinking  soul. 

Strong  is  his  hand,  unfaltering  his  heart, 
Lovely  the  feelings  of  his  lyric  breast, 
Israel's  sweet  singer  and  her  warrior  king. 

Yet  but  a  shepherd,  with  the  breathing  love 
Of  his  warm  heart,  made  animate  by  all, 
Its  stronof  Redeemer  had  for  Israel  wrought. 

When  he  had  kept  him  from  his  bitter  foes. 
And  shewn  his  wonderful  and  fearful  power, 
And  kept  the  faithful,  hy  his  strong  right  hand. 

And  fired,  and  moved,  and  melted  so,  he  sung. 
The  desert  scene  the  mould  his  mind  informed. 
With  wondrous  things  his  fathers  saw  of  old. 

Oh  !    Shepherd  king  of  Israel,  lyrist  sweet. 
Oh  !  for  the  music  of  thy  harp  and  mind. 
That  sweet,  that  holy  song,  to  string  anew. 


LAZARUS. 
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"  Jehovah  is  my  shepherd," — such  thy  theme, 
And  dearest  treasure  of  the  tender  heart, 
For  ages  sanctified,  the  song  has  heen. 


LAZARUS. 


Worn  out  and  weary-sick  in  bed  I  lay  ; 
People  stood  round  I  could  but  dimly  see  ; 
For  slumber  stole  on  me  its  sweetest  way, 
By  voices  lulled  that  whispered  murmuringly. 

My  fancy  teemed  with  visions  beautiful, 

As  the  sense  slowly  closing  softly  slept. 

Then  smiled  I,  concious  still,  in  sleeps  faint  rule. 

And  waning  languidly,  life's  fountain's  crept. 

A  face  bent  o'er  me,  dropped  on  mine  a  tear, 
And  sighed  like  summer  on  the  steamy  knolls, 
"  Arouse  thee,  wake," — a  voice  cried  loud  and  clear  ; 
I,  starting  up,  woke  in  the  world  of  souls. 

I  know  no  more,  but  that  I  seemed  to  live,  '< 
And  live  where  life  was, — till  again  a  voice, — 
That  gentlest  voice  that  ever  loved  to  give 
The  mourning  soul  best  reason  to  rejoice, 

Cried,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  !  "   From  where  I  lay 
So  sweetly  sleeping  four  lost  morns  before. 
Seemed  that  I  started  with  the  dawning  day, 
In  bounding  health,  weary  and  sick  no  more. 
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Raising  my  hand  to  wipe  away  that  tear, 
I  felt  my  grave-clotlies  bind  my  arms  and  head,- 
Saw  a  dark  cave,  and  standing  startled  near 
My  friends  and  sisters  wondering  at  their  dead. 


BRUCE  . 

Who  was  he  had  the  merit  our  country  to  save  1 
Who  was  he  had  the  courage  its  foemen  to  brave  ? 
Who,  its  dead  buried  freedom  raised  up  from  the  grave  ? 
'Twas  our  patriot  hero, — our  hero,  and  king. 

Who  when  Wallace  was  dead,  and  all  hope  with  him  too,— 
And  the  bright  star  of  Albyn  was  set  from  the  view. 
Did  her  sky's  darkest  hour  with  old  lustre  renew  ? 
'Twas  our  patriot  hero, — our  hero,  and  king. 

Who  on  shore,  and  in  island,  on  mountain,  in  glen. 
Did  a  fugitive  wander, — an  outlaw  from  men  ; 
With  blood-hounds  pursued,  like  a  beast  from  his  den  ? 
'Twas  our  patriot  hero, — our  herO;  and  king. 

Who  was  he  stood  alone,  with  stout  heart,  and  strong  arm, 
"When  away  died  the  echo  of  war's  wild  alarm,- 
Thi'ee  traitors  before  him  all  eager  for  harm  ? 
'Twas  our  patriot  hero, — our  hero,  and  king. 

Who  M-as  he  struck  the  blow — 'twas  the  first,  and  the  best, 
Like  a  thunder-bolt  clearing  a  proud  foeman's  crest, 
W^ith  his  all  on  the  venture,  such  calm  in  his  breast  f^ 
'Twas  our  patriot  hero, — our  hero,  imd  king. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  J$ 

Who  won  for  our  story,  that  glorious  name, 
Our  proudest,  our  greatest,  the  date  of  our  fame, 
Bannockburn,  by  his  might,  that  no  danger  could  tame  ? 
'Twas  our  patriot  hero, — our  hero,  and  king. 

See,  the  evening  reddens,  the  fight  has  been  fought, 

How  the  weapons  are  dim  with  the  veageanee  they  wrou^'ht 

All  J  O        9 

Ask,  who  to  the  triumph  his  people  has  brought  ? 
'Tis  our  patriot  hero, — our  hero,  and  king. 

He  what  Wallace  began,  who  effected  so  well. 
With  such  mind  to  conceive,  with  such  prowess  to  quell  ; 
May  he  reign  in  our  hearts,  while  a  tongue  moves  to  tell, 
Of  a  patriot  hero, — a  hero,  and  king. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


This,  and  the  foregoing,  suggested  at  a  public  Meetin;,',  where  some  patriots 
had  not  given  The  Bruce,  and  Sir  Walter,  the  credit  which  the  writer  thought 
they  deserved. 

Time  honoured  may  he  be,  that  poet  great, 
Whose  was  the  mission  to  enhance  the  worth. 
Of  all  his  country  loved  ;  and  spread  it  forth. 
Though  an  applauding  world,  in  glorious  state; 
Who  sent  from  out  these  mountains  of  the  North, 
Names  never  breathed  beyond  our  rocky  home, 
Bright  with  a  lustre,  for  all  time  to  come ; 
And  warm  with  interest,  for  all  the  earth. 
Without  his  aid,  how  poor  might  Scotland  be, 
So  few  to  kindle  her  heroic  fire, 
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And  few  to  melt  her  sweet  transcendent  lyre, 
So  few  but  native  eyes  her  scenes  to  see, 
Her  story  know,  or  love.     Oh  !  shame,  then  shame, 
Upon  the  recreant  Scot,  whoever  slights  his  name. 


THE  FARWELL  OF  AN  EMIGRANT. 

Farewell  to  the  home  where  my  childhood  was  past, 
And  to  the  sweet  scene  these  dim  clouds  overcast : 
Farwell  to  its  hills,  and  its  dark  rocky  cave. 
Whose  shelter  is  music  when  loud  tempests  rave. 

Thou  fair  and  green  valley, — sad  parting  to  thee, 
Oh  I  fill  it  loud  ocean  with  wailing  for  me  ; 
And  ye  winds,  the  bare  copses  that  moaningly 'greet — 
Sad  tone,  ye  wild  singers,  I  ne'er  shall  forget. 

For,  fast  sweeping  breezes,  and  thou  rushing  stream, 
At  this  moment  of  parting  like  old  friends  ye  seem, 
As  now  for  the  last  time  the  sound's  in  mine  ear 
That  moved  my  young  soul  to  a  rapture  so  dear. 

Stoop  down  then  grey  heaven— stoop  down  in  thy  gloom; 
And  haste,  coming  tempest — haste  over  the  tomb, 
Where  slumber  my  fathers  and  kinsmen,  and  sigh 
As  if  mourning  with  me  o'er  the  place  where  they  lie. 

Oh  !  land  that  my  memory  fills  with  delight, 

On  whose  soil  strode  these  fathers  before  me  in  might. 
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As  I  dreamed  in  my  youth  on  thy  green  swelling  breast 
That  wraps  their  cold  dust  in  its  mantle  of  rest : — 

Farewell  now  to  all  that  embraces  thy  shore, 
Dear  land  of  my  race  that  I  ne'er  shall  see  more  ; 
Lands  richer  there  may  be  before  mo  than  thine, 
But  no  other  country  can  ever  be  mine. 


THE  BLUE-BELL. 

Dear  rocky  land,  sweet  home  of  mine 

So  far  away  from  me, 
Where  slumber  the  blue  mountains, 

And  steep  cliflfs  by  the  sea  ; 
"Where  heather  green,  with  waving  crest, 

Doth  shade  the  grouse-cock  well, 
When  soft  Spring  showers  fall  welcoming 

The  sunny  sweet  blue-bell, 

Thy  greenwoods  and  thy  sheltered  glens, 

And  rivers  rolling  free, 
Thy  skies  that  shift  so  sweetly  past 

The  cloud-loved  scenery; 
With  names  that  bear  to  earnest  souls, 

The  old  heroic  swell. 
Of  mountains,  streams,  and  bonny  plains, 

Where  grows  the  soft  blue-bell : — 

Ah  !  ancient  land,  still  sacred 
In  Warm  hearts  may'st  thou  be. 
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And  higli  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor, 
Love  aye  thy  flowery  lea  ; 

For  in  the  beating  kindly  hearts, 
No  falsehood  e'er  can  dwell, 

Who  love  the  pure,  the  lowly, 
The  honoured,  bright  blue-bell. 


A  STORMY  DAY. 

From  morn  to  night,  the  sky  was  dark  and  low, 
On  the  shore  beat  the  sea's  excited  power — 
All  red  and  turbid  was  the  streamlet's  flow. 
And  torn  and  spotted  by  the  drenching  shower 
Winged  in  tempest's  black  and  sullen  hour  ; 
The  huge  waves  whitened  round  each  jagged  rock, 
That  gloomed  upon  them  with  its  heavy  brow, 
Yet  eathly  bore  tbe  force  of  their  strong  shock, 
Tho'  o'er  its  pointed  top,  in  joyous  glee  they  broke. 

Hard  toil  bespoke  the  fierce  and  foam  streaked  face. 
That  wrought  on  ocean's  livid  plain  all  day  ; 
And  loud  they  shouted   in  their  headlong  race. 
The  savage  drift  and  gusty  winds  astray; 
And  thundering  deep,  amid  the  wild  afii'ay, 
The  billow  sea-weed  fraught,  was  loudest  heard. 
Showering  afar  the  aalt  and  angry  spray 
Of  foiled  and  broken  pride.     Ah !  justly  feared, 
Dread  ocean  is  thy  power,  when  its  great  might  is  reared ! 
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What  sound  of  earth,  so  strong,  so  loud,  as  thine, 
When  frenzied  thus,  thy  troubled  surges  rave  ? 
When  "  like  a  giant  new  refreshed  with  wine  '' 
With  heaving  breast,  and  angry  brow,  the  wave 
Thou  dashest  from  thy  strong  right  hand,  and  cave. 
And  rock,  and  deep  worn  beach,  they  roaring  seek, 
To  hide  them  from  thy  rage  ?  Full  many  a  grave. 
Their  blind  fear,  makes  fully  many  a  heartache, 
Dashing  so  aside,  the  prey,  which  death's  cold  fingers  take. 

When  loud  such  tempest  rages,  and  the  note 
Of  danger  rise  from^the  landless  sea, 
Oh  !  who  but  thinks  him,  how  in  times  remote, 
When  swept  the  wasting  wind  o'er  Galilee, 
From  human  lips,  there  issued  a  decree, 
The  waves  obeyed  ;  when  from  a  beach  where  broke, 
With  forceful  dint,  their  rustling  majesty. 
With  lonely  prayer's  solemn,  sacred  look, 
The  Holy  Man  divine.  His  untried  pathway  took. 

Nor  shall  its  virtue  e'er  His  mandate  leave, 
Nor  e'er  forgetteth  He  the  wildered  soul. — 
When  dangers  still  the  troubled  spirit  grieve. 
And  of  the  hastening  woe  the  sea  waves  toll. 
When  shadowing  gloomily  their  distant  roll, 
Death's  livid  fingers  on  their  mounting  side, 
Inscribe  Despair.     Then  surely  to  retrieve 
The  anguished  soul,  though  haply  undescried. 
The  Chaos  spreading  far  his  holy  herald  ride. 

So  felt  I,  when  I  saw,  the  livelong  day, 
Stripped  of  their  canvas,  how  the  vessels  loomed 
Over  the  hazy  and  dark  speckled  way. 
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On  which  the  livid  sky  so  wildly  gloomed. 
E'en  such  a  scene  had  many  a  heart  entombed, 
"Where  these  now  rode  in  strength  of  science  sure, 
In  the  huge  turmoil,  by  the  spark  illumed 
Of  reason  planted  in  the  heart  secure, 
And  courage  tried  and  proved  that  dangers  but  assure. 

Then  come  sweet  sleep,  Oh  !  come  thy  peaceful  reign, 
For  thanks  toGod,  thy  reign  is  peace  to  me, 
While  turbid  uproar  troubles  earth  and  main, 
Come  thou  and  bring  a  gentler  world  with  thee. 
Of  peaceful,  kind,  forgetful  phantasie  ; 
And  should  illusions  sport  their  wizard  might. 
Still  be  the  shifting  scenes  a  joy, — a  gain 
Of  visionary  thought, — a  hopeful  light, 
Shed  on  the  toiless  hours  of  solitary  night. 
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Now  skims  the  light  wind  from  the  dreary  south, 

And  shivering  sighs  about  the  fastened  door. 

As  if  it  fled  the  scowling  tempest's  look. 

And  sought  a  shelter  from  a  weight  of  woe. 

Now  the  rain  ringing  on  the  little  brooks, 

As  heaven's  tribute,  swells  their  course  with  pride, 

Till  each  rough  stone  pales  the  dark  stream  with  ire. 

As  it  sings  bounding  to  the  ocean  tide. 
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And  now  so  coldly  looks  on  earth  the  sun, 
That  like  a  being  blighted  in  her  love, 
She  pines  and  drops  the  varied  vesture  gay, 
She  spread  so  sweetly  when  his  brightening  eye 
Each  glowing  morrow  glanced  a  bright  return. 
Bare  now  the  land  and  bleak  and  cold  the  sea, 
And  dimmed  in  fleecy  veil  the  firmament. 
For  Summer's  balmy  breath  and  odours  sweet. 
Now  cold,  damp,  dismal  is  each  wasted  scene. 
For  soon  the  languishing  and  wintry  sun 
Must  freeze  in  Capricorn  his  beamy  sheen  ; 
When  shall  the  raindrops  give  the  northern  sprites 
Rare  sport  to  chill  them  in  their  icy  hand — 
To  fix  the  trembling  ooze,  with  dewmist  faint 
To  glaze  the  windows  quaint  and  airily, 
Or  on  the  bright  balls  riding  crack  the  pane. 
"  Dream  not  wild  "Winter  is  a  passive  king," 
Speaks  to  his  cold  domain,  their  breathless  haste, 
"  See  where  he  comes  along  the  deep  blue  aea, 
"With  his  bright  eye,  his  hale  old  look,  his  beard. 
His  hand  with  nerve  as  tense  as  Titan's  own, 
And  his  white  mantle  spotless  as  a  gem. 
That's  his  clear  laugb,  his  hearty  voice  you  hear, 
The  monarch's  soul  not  yet  is  roused  to  wrath, 
"When  hail,  sleet,  snow,  he  hurtles  from  his  path. 
And  breaths  the  icy  breath  that  blights  the  air." 
His  look  is  cheerful  jet,  for  wind  and  rain 
But  urge  with  blustering  prologue  Autumn  mild. 
But  zephyrs  frore  from  downy  pinion  soon 
Must  loose  the  silent  snow,  and  in  smooth  flight 
"With  soft  wing  polish  its  loose  surface  clear. 
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How  rare  the  skill  sharp  winter  can  command  ! 

His  mood,  though  wayward  lone — how  fanciful ! 

His  genius,  comprehensive  more  than  mild, 

Holds  yet  au  influence  fine  and  quaint,  tho'  shrewd 

But  his  cold  eye  wants  sweetness  sadly  still, 

And  small  accommodation  owns  his  mood 

To  imps  of  air  or  flood  ;  nor  leaves  them  drowsed 

In  a  cold  roost,  whei'e  capless  stands  the  tree, 

When  loud  the  streamlet  roars  and  runs  his  course, 

And  through  the  withered  tracery  rush  the  gales, 

Mocking  the  wasted  boughs  that  creak  their  woe, 

Then  waving  o'er  the  sea  their  shadowy  hand, 

Trouble  the  surges  with  a  dreary  shade, 

And  thence  careering  bear  through  upper  air 

A  mottled  firmament  of  livid  clouds. 

How  busy,  bustling  is  his  fancy  still — 

How  restless  is  old  Winter  in  his  works  ! 

Now  from  his  confines,  preluding  his  way. 

From  where  on  icebergs  he  rejoicing  rode, 

Or  wrapped  in  star-lit  snows  of  Northern  climes, 

Where  loud  they  cackled  in  his  sharpened  ear, 

Come  lines  of  wild  geese  hither  warily. 

And  from  their  moory  lochs,  the  twilight  brings 

Down  to  the  sea,  the  loud  tongued  mallard's  brood 

To  clamour  keen;  and  now  draw  nearer  shore, 

The  wild  and  fearless  of  the  buoyant  home, 

The  livelong  year  that  floats  the  wild  sea  wave. 

Now  every  step,  the  dreary  sky  is  glassed 

In  the  small  dubs,  and  pools,  of  road  and  field; 

Where  rigid  stand,  uncomfortably  bent, 

The  cattle  drenched  and  cold  ;  or  homeward  plash, 
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By  youths  with  curdled  pale- face,  forward  urged; 
While  a  faint  rainbow,  paints  the  evening  sun. 
Then  comes  the  hunter  from  the  moor  or  field, 
Or  broken  rocks,  which  sentinels  the  skart, 
With  well  earned  appetite,  and  rosy  cheek, 
His  heavy  bag,  upon  his  bending  back, 
He  slowly  steps  along  the  oozy  way  : — 
His  dog  is  lagging  at  his  master's  heel, 
Tho'  fagged  yet  fearing  much  the  horrid  chain, 
Where  he  but  dreams  of  honours  of  the  field, 
Of  leading  him,  he  most  respects,  and  fears, 
To  pleasure  by  his  keen  sagacity. 
Much  he  rejoices  in  the  word  of  praise. 
And  most  implicitly  he  trusts  and  serves, 
Yet  loves  no  less  to  lounge  about  the  door. 
And  poke  his  head  in  some  stray  pot  or  pan. 

Now  early  troop  the  poultry  to  their  roost, 
And  chanticleer  himself  plays  slugabed. 
Now  from  their  guzzle  in  the  dirtiest  dubs, 
With  waddling  gait  and  heavy  freighted  crop, 
lu  busy  talk  and  solemn  nodding  line, 
The  ducks  come  slowly  to  their  resting  place; 
The  lowing  cattle,  now  are  housed  at  night ; — 
Milkmaid  and  herdsman,  busy  Avith  their  food; — 
The  ploughman  homeward  brings  his  weary  team; — 
The  cart  comes  dripping  from  the  dank  cold  beach, 
Where  the  fresh  flavoured  sea-weed,  lengthening  lay. 
Now  in  the  bustling  farm-yard, — flocks,  and  herds. 
And  horso,  and  dog, — for  bed  and  feeding  wait. 
The  boiler  bubbles  and  the  flail  laid  by, 
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That  sounds  incessant  through,  a  rainy  day, 
The  steaming  manger  and  the  rack  are  heaped, 
For  the  poor  brute  that  nichers  his  content ; 
Loud  munch  the  cattle  their  rich  turnip  sliced, 
And  eager  reach  with  long  protruded  tongue, 
At  others  share  when  they  have  done  themselves  ; 
And  with  a  ring  of  sharp  expectants  by, 
The  dog  in  haste  his  broth  or  pottage  sups; 
And  for  the  evening  all  arranged  at  last, 
Then  comes  Triptolemus  into  the  house, 
And  makes  no  trifling  with  his  mess,  I  ween. 
Now  is  the  time  when  by  the  fire  we  sit, 
And  list  the  big  drops  pelt  the  window  pane; 
Or  in  the  shelter  fast  and  stilly  drop. 
And  shorter  now,  each  drearier  day  becomes. 
And  colder  weeps,  drops  more  abundant  tears, 
That  leave  the  ground  disconsolate  and  damp. 
And  wildlier  sighs  each  evening  grey  that  hastes 
From  the  black  brow  of  still  encroaching  night ; 
When  wide  diffusing  darkness  hushes  sleep, 
Or  tells  to  waking  sense  deep  tales  of  woe. 
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